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THE EDITOR’S LETTER BOX. 


To our Oxford and Cambridge Friends, we beg to say—‘‘ sincerely obliged.” We hope this 
acknowledgment will suffice for the present. Things in general are progressing. The pious 
man and the atheist always talk of religion; the one speaks of what he “loves,” and the 


other of what he fears. 
“ The Prime Minister,’ a Poem, by a Peer; came too late to hand to be noticed in the 


present Number. 

We know nothing of the literary craftsman mentioned in our Correspondent’s letter—the 
one signed B. B., from Manchester. 

To our friends above Temple Bar—we tender our best thanks. We have not been unmindful 
of the conduct of the r-rties whose “doings” they so justly condemn. We will endeavour 
to do justice to ourselves, in the mean time. It is better to avoid a dishonourable prig, than to 
fly off at a tangent, and use the whip to no reforming purpose. The people belong to the 
small fry of literature, and are conservatives of the very distinguishable order of little Red 
Riding Hood. 

We have an unusual number of new publications by us, which shall be noticed next month, 
come what may. The best friends of the M. M. will not attribute this seeming neglect to 
any but the proper cause—namely, the crowded state of our pages. 

Our friends at Paris will be good enough to see that we are put upon an equal footing with 
our ‘‘ respectable’? contemporaries. 

We beg to intimate to Sir Egerton Bridges that the present proprietor of the ‘ Month- 
ly” has no connection whatever with Mr. P. Gaskill of Clapham Common; and that Sir 
Egerton’s communications for the good old Monthly should be sent to the publishers, at 
Waterloo-Place, or Paternoster-Row. 

The first of Sir Paul Baghot’s letters from Spain shall appear in the September number of 
the “ Monthly.” 

We venture to recommend all the king’s good and faithful subjects to visit Mr. Deane’s 
exhibition of Submarine Researches, 209, Regent-street. 

If *‘an old correspondent” of the old *“‘ Monthly Magazine” will be good enough to 
favour us with his name and address, we will undertake to prove to him (in propria personal 
if he prefer that mode) that we are among the BEsT FRIENDS OF OUR VENERABLE CHURCH. 
Weare, nevertheless, anxious for her own sake, and for the sake too of her aBLEST and BRIGUT- 
EST ORNAMENTS, those day-stars of religion and learning, that what is essentially neces- 
sary for her future welfare should be done :—done with a good heart—in a proper spirit— 
done handsomely. There is atime for all things. There is an old maxim, and one which we are 
all of us too well acquainted with (poor human nature!) to act upon. “ Never defer that till 
to-morrow which might as well be done to day.”’ If, in entering a “dark” room, we are told 
it is possible to let in light by removing the window-blind, or by drawing aside the curtain, 
and we effect that so desirable an acquisition ; not only ourselves, but all those who ac- 
company us, are enabled to see the kind of “ furniture”’ with which the apartment shall have 
been furnished ; and further what description of books are contained in the library therein. 
And when they have, by the assistance of the LIGHT and goodness of indulgent heaven, read, 
marked, and learned what these volumes would teach—for the common sake of humanity— 
if on no other grounds—do not attempt to blind those who have so attained to knowledge. In 
the nature of things, of a verity it is impossible. We might say more. Cede Deo. 

The “ paper” on Chinese literature, stray leaves from the diary of a lounger, &c. &c., have 
been received. 

** Here’s a health to the Minstrel,”” by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, as printed on page 148 
of this Month’s Number, is quoted from ‘ Bell’s Weekly Magazine,” as a fair specimen of 
that lady’s writing. The ‘‘ Music” was published by Messrs. Peck, to whom the copyrigh; 
belongs. We have not jncluded the same in our Contents---it not being original. 

Three pages of notes and events of the month, together with Sir Paul Baghot’s letter (first) 
from Spain, &c. &c., are unavoidably omitted. 





ERRATA. 


P. 159, line 16 from bottom, for prison of Mortimer, read prison of Montgomery. I. 129, 
Sophene and Sophocles for Lavander read Lavondée. 
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A WORD FOR PHILOSOPHY. 


UnrortunateE Philosophy! not only to have retained the enmity of 
all her old foes, the tyrants and deceivers of mankind ; but to have in- 
curred the reproaches of many who in better days were well pleased to 
be regarded as her friends and coadjutors! Perhaps, however, the pre- 
judice conceived against her is beginning to subside; at least, an en- 
quiry how far the imputations under which she has laboured have been 
merited may at this time hope for a patient hearing. 

Philosophy has been “‘ accused” of contributing to the subversion of 
every thing sacred and venerable among men, of vilifying authority, 
insulting dignities, unsettling established customs and opinions, and 
substituting her own crudities and fallacies to the results of long ex- 
perience. I have no doubt that her real influence has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that the bad passions of mankind have been the true 
causes of the deplorable evils which the world has lately witnessed : 
but admitting that Philosophy has had her share in the work of de- 
struction, let us calmly consider what were the things against which 
her batteries were erected. 

Politics and religion, the two “ master-springs” of human affairs, 
have both been touched by Philosophy, and, it must be acknowledged, 
with a free hand. She has been guilty, too, of what many seem to 
regard as an unpardonable offence—resorting to first principles in 
order to justify her attacks upon existing systems, and lay a founda- 
tion for proposed improvements. Thus, in the science of politics (to 
begin with that department) she has boldly assumed that men come 
into the world with rights—that the maintenance of these rights ought 
to be the great object of social institutions—that government was in- 
tended for the good of the whole, not the emolument of the few— 
that legitimate authority can have no other basis than general consent, 
for that force can never constitute right—that civil distinctions, origi- 
nating from the agreement of society, always remain within the de- 
termination of society—and that laws, in order to be just, must bear 
equally upon—a t. 

M.M. No. 8. N 


~ 
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These principles have doubtless borne a “ hostile aspect” towards 
the greater part of existing governments, which have supported them- 
selves upon maxims so much the reverse; but has Philosophy urged 
the demolition of all such governments? Certainly not, unless she is 
identified with fanaticism. It has been her invariable method first 
to recommend to the usurpers of undue authority to repair their 
wrongs by gradual concessions; and, secondly, to the sufferers under 
tyranny, to state their grievances in a quiet way, and patiently, though 
firmly, to expect redress. This she has done as the decided friend of 
peace ; for Philosophy (and Philosophy alone) has been incessantly 
employed in lifting up her voice against war, that monstrous aggre- 
gate of all the evils, natural and moral, that conspire against human 
happiness. The works of all the writers, ancient and modern, who 
have merited the title of philosophers, may be confidently appealed to 
for their strenuous endeavours to correct the false opinions of men with 
respect to the glory of warriors and conquerors, and to inculcate the 
superior claims to admiration and gratitude arising from the successful 
culture of the beneficent arts. 

Had, then, the dictates of Philosophy been equally listened to by 
the governors and governed, rErorms might have been effected by 
mutual agreement to the advantage of both, and a progress have been 
made towards that melioration of the state of mankind which a phi- 
lanthropist can never cease to have in view amidst all his disappoint- 
ments, That such expectations have failed through the predominance 
of the selfish principle, combined with the impetuous and ungovern- 
able character of a particular nation, is not the fault of Philosophy. 
She held up a torch to point out the safest path to a necessary re- 
formation, but incendiaries snatched it from her for the purposes of 
mischief. It is acknowledged that some of the evil proceeded from the 
fanaticism of her honest but deluded votaries; but much more from 
those who disclaimed all connection with her. The most sanguinary 
tyrant of the French revolution was notoriously the foe to all mental 
cultivation, and obliterated the precepts of philosophy in the blood of 
its professors! And no one can “ suspect’”’ the man who now aims at 
uniting all Europe in the fetters of a military despotism, of an incli- 
nation to promote liberal discussions on the rights of man and the 
foundation of government. In point of fact it appears that the sole 
European power that steadily resists the present tendency to a uni- 


versal barbarism of civil polity, is that which is most enlightened by 
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free investigation, and in which alone philosophy at this time possesses 
a pen and a tongue.* 

With respect, therefore, to the political system of the world, Phi- 
losophy (I mean, of that kind which was chiefly prevalent in the latter 
half of the 18th century) may stand acquitted of any thing inimical 
to the true interests of mankind; and whatever improvements took 
place in the administration of the continental governments of Europe 
during that period may fairly be ascribed to her influence. She pro- 
moted the enfranchisement of slaves and vassals, the relief of the 
jower orders from arbitrary and burdensome requisitions, the libera- 
tion of internal commerce from impolitic restrictions, the encourage- 
ment of every species of useful industry, the melioration of laws, the 
abolition of cruel punishments and of judicial torture, and, above all, 
religious toleration—which leads me to the second point, namely, the 
conduct of Philosophy with respect to religion. 

Here, again, it is proper to begin with enquiring what it was that 
Philosophy actually opposed under the appellation of Religion; for 
nothing can be more unfair than to draw a picture of religion as it has 
existed only in a comparatively few philosophical minds, and then to 
display it as the object against which Philosophy has aimed her shafts. 
A system of faith, the sole essentials of which should be a belief in 
the existence of a Supreme Berne of infinite perfections, the moral 
governor and judge of mankind, and of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, would, I am persuaded, command the respect of every 
genuine philanthropist, who would rejoice in such a powerful support to 
morality, and such a consolation under the unavoidable evils of life, 
and prize it the more for the sanction of revelation. But where has 
national religion appeared under this simple aspect? Certainly not in 
those countries in which philosophers have been its adversaries. 

There cannot be a more copious source of error than to confound 
under a common name, on account of an agreement in certain parti- 
culars, things in their nature essentially different. To instance in the 
different sects which bear the general title of Christian—though all 





* This is said not with regard to all the acts of its occasional administra- 
tions, but to that public voice which, through the medium of a free press, 
pronounces upon the principles and conduct, as well of its own government, 
as of those of other nations. 
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referring to the same primary authority, it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive of greater variations than subsist among them, both with relation 
to each other, and to the doctrines of their common founder. Ac- 
curacy, therefore, requires that in speaking of them they should be 
specifically denominated, and not be grouped under a generical ap- 
pellative. Thus it is right to say, the religion of Rome, the religion of 
Luther, the religion of Calvin, and the like; for the religion of God's 
Christ will convey but a very inadequate idea of their several characters 
and tenets. Let us then see what that Roman religion was which 
peculiarly excited the enmity of what is called the French school of 
philosophy. 

It was a ‘‘ system” which, in the first place, demanded the renun- 
ciation of all right of private judgment, and subjected the religious 
opinions and practices of all the world to the determination of a foreign 
mountebank priest—which took from men the direction of their own 
consciences, and put it into the hands of acaste, detached in all coun- 
tries from their fellow-subjects, and universally connected by peculiar 
claims and interests—which uniformly discouraged all enquiries and 
discussions ‘tending, however remotely, to invalidate its own authority, 
and exacted implicit submission in all points on which it had thought 
fit to decide—which taught doctrines the most irreconcileable to reason 
and common sense, and enjoined observances the most trifling, de- 
grading, and burdensome. It was a system, moreover, radically hostile 
to every other, spurning all community or accommodation, annexing 
extravagant ideas of merit to proselytism, and therefore, when allied 
to power, infallibly leading to persecution: a system, the influence of 
which was traced in lines of blood through every page of modern 
history! Was it then no just object to the friends of reason and hu- 
manity to loosen the hold of such a religion upon the minds of men? 
Was it not a necessary preliminary to every attempt for introducing 
substantial improvements in the countries where it prevailed; and if, 
in the contest with a mass of opinion so powerfully supported, some 
things were necessarily endangered which were worth preserving, was 
not the prize adequate to the hazard ? 

A “consistent Protestant” cannot certainly dispute these conclu- 
sions ; but he may blame philosophers for not fairly examining Chris- 
tianity at the source, and adopting it in such a form as shall approve 
itself to a rational enquirer. Before he does this, however, he must 


be prepared to admit that an enquiry conducted upon such a principle 
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justifies itself, whatever be the system in which it settles. He must 
renounce all anathematizing denunciations; disclaim any preference 
due to a particular system because it is that of the state; and disavow 
any right of annexing penalties and privations to non-conformity to a 
predominant faith. Unless he agrees to these preliminaries, he is in 
effect no more a friend to free enquiry than the Romanist; and, when 
he urges examination, it is only upon the tacit condition that its result 
should be conversion to his own opinions: The philosopher who has 
thrown off the authority of my grandmother’s, grandfather’s, god- 
mother’s, uncle’s wife—the pope and his council is not likely to yield 
to that of Luther or Calvin, a convocation or a synod. 

To conclude—Philosophy, understood in its proper sense of ‘‘ the 
love of wisdom,” or of truth (which is the same thing), is the only 
principle to be relied on, not only for meliorating the state of the 
world, but for preventing a relapse to barbarism. True it is we now 
have your Russells—your Peels—your Stanleys, and so on. If she be 
excluded from all guidance of human affairs, in whose hands shall it be 
placed ?—in those of Avarice, of Ambition, of Bigotry? She may 
have had her moments of delirium, but she is essentially the votary of 
Reason, and possesses within herself the power of correcting her own 
errors. Policy, if she be not called in as a counsellor, degenerates 
into craft; and Religion, without her direction, into superstition. 
They who are afraidof her ‘“ szEaRcHING sPiRiT’ must be conscious 
of something that will not bear the light of investigation. They are 


foes to the truth because “‘ the truth is not in them.” 
M. M. 


Oe ee | 





SONNET.—WRITTEN BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 


Ocean! thy foam-crowned bulwarks round our land, 
Thy mountain wall of waves—must they be vain 
To shield her from the curse, the scourge, the chain ? 
Shall she forget in palmy pride to stand ?— 
Shall Ruin spoil her with its red right hand? 
And must thy rolling ramparts, mightiest main, 
Prove weak to o’erwhelm her foes or to restrain ? 
Out upon those! the abhorred, the unrighteous band. 
Alas! the children of her bosom—they 
Who to her heart the envenomed dagger hold, 
And to her lips the cup of sore dismay— 

By such shall England’s golden days be told? 
Ocean! ere they become the traitors’ prey, 


Shroud up the Imperial Isles in thy hoar surges old! 
1834. 
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STANZAS—ADDRESSED TO THE MORNING STAR. 
By the Author of “ The World.” 


“* Postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras, 
“ Humentemque Aurora polo dimoverat umbram.” 
Virgilit Maronis, Liber iv. 
MEssENGER supreme, of Pheebus, 
Whither hath Aurora fled ? 
Whence camest thou, Pheebean, to us— 
From the living or the dead ? 
I saw thee rise out of troubled waters 
And kiss away Night’s starry daughters. 


Did’st thou come from heaven, supernal, 
Where the flame of love divine 
Erst was dimmed by one infernal 
Spirit—neither thine nor mine? 
I saw thee, Phosphor! with my naked eye 
Re-ascend the bright ethereal sky. 


Whence camest thou ? methinks I know : 
Thou wast asleep on Ocean’s coral bed, 
Under the sea-born billows: whence I saw 
Thee spring—by laws immortal led! 
And when the “ drowsy world” thou didst unfold 
Uprose the burning Day-god, with his crown of gold. 


I looked for thee, once more—with glee : 
Above thou wert not to be found ;— 
Methought, I traced thee, dancing on the sea, 
With magic step, and rain-bow grace, profound. 
Athwart the canopy of blue-laid heaven 
The vital sun his impulse then had given. 


Again I sought—but found thee not 

On high; thy lesser lamp, unseen 

Was in eclipse :—so cast thy lot ;— 

Thus “ human stars’ have been 
Shut out by mimic suns, from day-light—-Fame’s abode ; 
Whose god-fired-breasts, else some brilliant zone had trode. 


"Tis enough—surviving day-star ! 
Allied thou art to glory : 
And thou dost “charm ” the spheres, afar, 
With Orion’s blessed story : 
The silent stars acknowledge thee their lord ; 
As doth Horus *—Jehovah’s “‘ unextinguished word.” 








* One of the titles of the Sun. 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 





The fame of Felicia shall fondly be sounded, 
The fairest of bards now sleeps cold in the grave : 

The hills round St. Asaph, where her lays have resounded, 
Frown dark as the ocean—though far from the wave. 


For Scotland no more shall her soul-touching finger, 
Steal sweet o’er the strings and wild melody pour ; 
No more round her cottage the villagers linger, 
While strains from her harp warble soft round the shore. 


No more her lyre swells, with raptur’d emotion : 
Her glad gleams of fancy for ever are fled : 
No longer her minstrelsy charms the rude ocean 
That rolls near the fresh earth that pillows her head. 


Yet vigour and youth with bright visions had fired her, 
And rose-buds of health have blown deep in her cheek : 
The songs of the old bards of Helen inspired her, 
And urged her to wander like laurels to seek. 


Yes—ofi she has sung of brave England and glory ; 
Or, sighing, repeated the lover’s sweet lay : 

And oft she has sung of the bards famed in story, 
Whose wild notes of rapture have long passed away. 


Her grave shall be screened from the blast and the billow ; 
Around it a fence shall posterity raise : 

Erin’s children shall wet with their tears her cold pillow : 
Britain’s daughters lament her and carol her praise. 


Semper Fipetis. 


New Inn Hail, 
Oxford, A.D. 1835. } 





THE SPANISH MOTHER’S FAREWELL TO HER SON. 


“ Manuel! I do not shed a tear 
Our parting to delay :— 

I dare not listen to my fear,— 
I dare not bid thee stay ! 


“The heart may shrink, the spirit fail, 
But Spaniards must be free! 

And ‘ pride’ and duty shall prevail 
O’er all, my son, for thee. 





SR ee 
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“ Then go, and round that gallant head, 
Like banners in the air, 

Shall float full many a daring hope 
And many a tones prayer. 


“ Should Freedom perish—at thy death 
*T were madness to repine : 

And I a Mother’s feeling lose 
Except the wish for mine. 


“ But—if the destiny of Spain 
Be once again to rise ; 
O! grant me, heaven! to read the tale 


In Manuel’s joyful eyes.” 
Madrid, 1835. 





THE THIEVES AND THE ASS 
(Translated from the French.) 


Two thieves, who stole an ass, a fighting fell, 
Whether to keep the “animal” or sell. 

While blows went trotting brisk from pate to pate, 
To know who should decide the creature’s fate : 
Another thief arriv’d, got on his back, 

And gallop’d off with ‘‘ Master Jack.” 


The ass is sometimes but a spot of ground ; 

The thieves are such a prince and such : 

Instead of two, I three have found, 

As Turkish, German, and the Russian clutch. 
Such goods in contest now are common sights : 
Yet oft the victors can’t their conquest guard : 

A fourth thief comes, and sets them all to rights, 
And gallops off : the ass for his reward. 


Cambridge. 
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“THE COLTON PAPERS.” 
No, 1.—THE REVOLUTION OF JULY. 


PreviousLy to my entering upon a detail of those prodigies which 
have anticipated the march of time, and effected in a week the work of 
an age, determined the destiny of a nation, and subverted the dynasty 
of a throne, it may be proper to advert to the calm that preceded this 
political hurricane, and the causes that might have authorized our con- 
fidence in its perpetuity. Up to the fatal moment of these ominous 
Ordinances, entire France presented a gratifying scene of external 
strength and internal prosperity. The conquest of Algiers, accom- 
plished with but little loss, and achieved with so much courage,—the 
cordiality that existed between the fleet and the army, proved by their 
cheerful co-operation, and cemented by their mutual danger,—the 
immensity of the treasure then on its way to the capital, the fruits of 
a victory sufficiently flattering to a martial nation, even without the 
splendid spoils that accompanied it,—this was one of those brilliant 
events that had contributed to increase the general harmony. Neither 
was there any just ground to presume that the other cabinets of Europe 
looked with an eye of jealousy, far less of hostility, on this chivalric 
effort of France; they rather hailed her triumph as their deliverance 
from a common nuisance, which had so long existed, a dread to some, 
a disgrace to all, but which France alone had the courage to destroy. 
Besides, the result of the elections had been highly favourable to the 
cause of the people; and it is certain that, up to this moment, the 
nation, either did not fear any violation of their rights, or, if they 
entertained such a fear, they consoled themselves by the consideration 
that their liberties might be safely confided to the vigilance of those 
constitutional guardians whom they had themselves returned. Any 
redress from anticipated injury, further than such as the laws and 
the charter were deemed strong enough to provide, had not entered 
into the imagination, much less actuated the conduct of even the most 
strenuous supporters of freedom. The liberty of the press had been 
respected even by those who would rather that it had been restrained. 
A freedom of discussion, and a boldness, perhaps even a temerity, in 
the circulation of their opinions, evinced that the most timid of the 
journalists saw no just cause for inquietude or alarm. In the enjoy- 
ment of their genial climate, and the anticipation that the late 
favourable changes in the atmosphere would ensure the success both 
of the harvest and the vintage—these things, aided by their national 
buoyancy of spirits, that best of blessings, had put the people in a 
situation wherein they had assuredly but little to deplore. France, at 
this moment, had no reason to shrink from the comparison, if brought 
to measure the sum and substance of her happiness with the most 


powerful and prosperous amid the sister states of Europe. Who, 
M.M.—No. 8. O 
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amongst the wisest of the sons of men, could have foreseen that this 
beautiful fabric rested on a volcano, and that the explosion was at 
hand? It was, however, at hand, notwithstanding appearances; and 
on the memorable morning of Monday, July 26, the capital was 
suddenly thrown into a state of the greatest alarm and confusion, by 
the publication of those Royal Ordinances by which, at one blow, 
the liberty of the press was suspended, the new chamber dissolved, 
and the franchise of the electors of the smaller colleges annihilated. 

For these Ordinances I refer the reader to the Appendix. 
These melancholy documents, dated from the Palace of St. Cloud, 
July 25, are already consecrated to history. They form the founda- 
tion of the most magnificent superstructure ever yet presented to the 
contemplation of man. ; : 

I shall now proceed to an impartial and unexaggerated detail 
of those events by which they have been followed. In doing this, 
I am well aware that I shall have to draw so strongly upon the 
faith of my readers that, unless fully borne out by the results, L 
should fear that even the testimony of eye- witnesses might be adduced 
in vain; for I may safely challenge the most highly-coloured page 
of poetry, or romance, to produce any thing equal to the reality of 
those scenes that have passed before me. The sternest truth seem 
to have allied herself throughout with the strongest improbability, 
insomuch that the pen of the soberest narrator cannot but be startled 
even at thedescription of events, which the writer knows to be facts, 
but which the reader will hardly consider but as fictions. 

Three miraculous days were sufficient to shake to its centre, and 
ultimately to overturn, the most powerful dynasty of Europe; to 
throw into a state of dismay, confusion, and rout, an army of twenty 
thousand men, composed of the flower of the chivalry of France,— 
a force rendered most effective by its discipline, and supported by a 
numerous train of artillery, flanked by the choicest squadrons: of 
cavalry that the power and the treasure of those by whom this terrific 
force was wielded could command. All this was effected, in the 
short space of three days, by a simultaneous and high-souled impulse 
of a people without arms, without leaders, deprived of all con- 
sentaneity of system, except that single determination that beat in 
every breast, and nerved every arm, pouring out as a torrent the 
whole population, and impelled by one unanimous resolution to 
conquer or to perish in defence of their liberties and their rights. 
Under such circumstances life became a secondary consideration, a 
thing valueless and burdensome if tarnished by‘ defeat. In attempt- 
ing to embody these events in my narration, I shall be guided 
chiefly by the order of time, in which they have occurred. It would 
be an insult to my readers to burden with my encomium those facts 
with which all Europe echoes, and which speak sufficiently loud for 
themselves—facts which have converted days into eras, and which 
have passed before us with such rapidity, that to praise them must 
be the task of some idler age. To the silent admiration of congenial 
minds, and the future gratitude of an emancipated posterity, I 
cheerfully commit them. Neither can I stop to divert my atten- 
tion from the pressing interest of the moment, to record those 
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instances of private heroism and self-devotion which have reached 
me from every side, aud from every quarter. Justice will be done 
to the actors in a subsequent part of the narrative. 

The astounding audacity of the blow seemed, on this first day, to 
have thrown the upper and middle ranks of society in Paris into utter 
confusion, and even the jfeelings of indignation the measures were 
calculated to excite seemed to be almost absorbed in those of 
astonishment. A large body of the Deputies, who had already 
arrived in Paris, however, assembled on this evening, to consult on 
the means they should adopt under so extraordinary a violation of 
their rights. 

Tuesday the 27th may well be termed the day of preparation on 
the part of the people. The laws had received their death-blow 
from a parricidal hand, even the hand of him who ought to have 
protected them. This was the universal sentiment, and Aux Armes! 
Aux Armes! was the universal cry. During the early part of the 
day, the spirit of resistance and insubordination was confined pretty 
generally to the formation of groups, assembling themselves, in 
greater or less numbers, throughout the whole of Paris. These 
groups or collections of citizens (whose masses had received an im- 
mense accession from the working classes thrown upon the town by 
the shutting up of the manufactories, printing-offices, &c.), naturally 
betook themselves to those public places, squares, walks, or gardens, 
most favourable to the purpose for which they were assembled. 
This purpose was an exchange of sentiment on their mutual 
grievances and common wrongs; a breathing of defiance, and an 
expression of their determination to submit to any sacrifice, even 
that of life, rather than allow those fetters to be rivetted, which the 
preceding day had informed them were already forged. The mur- 
mur of discontent, and the menace of resistance, proceeding from 
these assemblies formed a peculiar and portentous din, which, like 
the rumbling that precedes an earthquake, was an ominous prelude 
to the catastrophe that was at hand. On the other side, it is obvious 
that the Government could not continue passive or quiescent spec- 
tators of these first indications of discontent and insubordination. 
The gendarmes, a species of armed police, forming the constabulary 
force of Paris, all of whom were in the most perfect state of equip- 
ment, and many of whom were excellently mounted, was the first 
species of disciplined force that was brought into immediate contact 
with the people; their efforts were principally directed to the dis- 
persing of whatever groups, or assemblies of citizens, their respective 
positions brought them into approximation with. Their attempts at 
the dispersion of these assemblies were accompanied with more or 
less of success or discomfiture. The gardens of the Palais Royal, 
and of the Luxembourg, from the space that they allow to any 
general meeting, and from their being the favourite resort of pro- 
menaders, were completely thronged with anxious enquirers, and 
zealous expounders of the events of Monday. Some, exalted on 
the chairs which the gardens supplied, read aloud to an attentive 
and highly exasperated audience that memorable protest, bearing 
the signatures of all the editors of the liberal journals in Paris. 
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Most vivid bursts of approbation and applause followed the close of 
every sentence ; but it was evident, that even in the midst of this 
excitement, this great and magnanimous people had decided, as it 
were, by simultaneous impulse, on the nature of their struggle, and 
the purity of the cause in which they had embarked; for not one 
single cry of Vive la République was heard, while the whole of Paris 
re-echoed to the constitutional and animating exclamation of Vive 
la Charte! It must be remembered, that although these obnoxious 
Ordinances from the Court made their appearance on Monday, the 
effect produced by their publication was not generally visible until 
Tuesday morning ; for the Moniteur, the only paper in which they 
were first promulgated, is very little read in the quarters of Paris 
occupied by the laborious and industrious classes of the community ; 
although they are constant and very observant readers of those 
journals devoted to the defence of the laws and the constitution. 
Judge then of their astonishment when the morning of Tuesday was 
ushered in by the total disappearance of every liberal journal what- 
soever; when this disappearance of the journals established that 
astounding fact, that the liberty of the press was annihilated, and 
when the walls of every street in Paris were placarded by an Ordi- 
nance of the Police, signed ‘‘ Mangin,” announcing, in most despotic 
and unequivocal terms, a forbiddance to all public establishments 
whatever either to receive or to circulate any journal not having the 
authorisation of Government, as specified in the Ordinance of Mon- 
day. This document was conceived in the following terms :— 


“ We, tHe Prerecr or Poricer, &c. 


“ Whereas the Ordinance of the King, bearing date the 25th of 
this month, puts in force the Articles 1, 2, and 9, of the Law of the 
2ist October, 1814, &c. &e. 

“ Art. 1.—Every person who distributes any printed paper upon 
which there does not appear a true description of the name, resi- 
dence, and profession of the author, or who shall circulate them for 
the purpose of perusal, shall be conducted to the Commissary of 
Police of the quarter, and the papers shall be seized. 

“ Art. 2.—Every person keeping a reading-room, coffee-house, 
&c., allowing newspapers, or other printed works, to be read therein, 
in contravention of the Ordinance of the King, of the 25th instant, 
relative to the press, shall be prosecuted, as culpable of the same 
offence committed by such journal, and his establishment be pro- 
visionally closed. 

“ Art. 3.—The present Ordinance shall be printed, published, and 
placarded in the public places. 

“ Art. 4.—The various authorities of the capital are charged with 
the execution of this order. 


(Signed) “ Manan, Prefect of Police.” 


The feeling of astonishment was instantly absorbed in sentiments 
of indignation, when an extract from the Moniteur was cried through 
the streets, announcing the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, 
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even before it could be said to have existed at all; and, as a kind of 
rider to this awful announcement, an electoral Ordinance followed, 
in which a total contempt of all the laborious classes was carried to 
such an excess of insolence on the part of the rulers, that it must be 
clear that they had calculated on the grossest insensibility on the 
part of the people. Subsequent events will show how lamentably 
the framers of these documents were deceived, and their discomfiture 
only adds another example to that very trite and hacknied quotation— 
“Quem Deus vult perdere, priusquam dementat.” But we now return 
to the efforts of the gendarmerie in dispersing the people in their 
various points of assemblage, for in such efforts was the principal 
part of Tuesday consumed. These struggles between the people 
and their oppressors, up to this particular moment, had not yet pro- 
duced the loss of life or the shedding of blood ; and, by three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, it might be said that most, if not all, of 
the places of public resort had been cleared, and the various 
entrances to them guarded and closed. There was one circumstance 
on this day that contributed, more perhaps than any other that 
occurred, to exasperate the multitude, and, by the atrocities that 
accompanied it, confirmed even the most wavering and timid, as to 
the line of conduct it would hereafter be their bounden duty to pur- 
sue; detachments of gendarmes, under the sanction of the police, 
presented themselves at the establishments of two of the liberal 
journals, Le National and Le Temps, which had appeared on Tues- 
day, in defiance alike of the royal Ordinance and the prohibition of 
the police,—and immediately proceeded to the greatest violence and 
outrage. In these instances the premises were forcibly entered, the 
pes were scattered about in all directions, the presses broken, and 
the whole machinery of the establishments rendered unavailable and 
useless; with such a reckless eagerness for destruction did these 
instruments of oppression effect the arbitrary designs of their 
superiors. 

We cannot refrain from giving a circumstantial account of one of 
these acts of despotism, as recorded in the glowing language of those 
who were its victims. The outrage is thus detailed by the editor of 
Le Temps :— 


“ At half-past eleven this morning a commencement was made, 
in the name of the illegal Ordinances, by violating the residence of 
a citizen protected by the law. Some men made their appearance 
whom we did not know, sallow, pale, and downcast, and looking as 
wretched as if they had already committed a burglarious robbery. 
One of them, it is true, was decorated with a magisterial scarf. 
This ‘must have been an imposition, for no magistrate would have 
presented himself, or presumed to act, but in the name of the law. 
Other men, dressed in that which is always respectable, the uniform 
of a French soldier, were rather present than acting in a business so 
entirely new to them. They appeared as afflicted as ourselves. 
Having fasted from an early hour in the morning, they suffered less 
from their privation than their employment. We offered them some 
refreshment. Let us however render them this justice ; they pre- 
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served, during their visit, which seemed a to them, a dignity 
which their uniform always inspires, but which, upon this occasion, 
was a necessity more than a duty. Seven hours were employed by 
the agents of violence in trying every means to enter our residence. 
Mechanics had learnt from the magistracy the respect due to our 
laws. One of them, M. Pein, a master locksmith, listened with his 
hat off to the reading of an article of the code, but refused to assist 
in breaking in, although ordered by the man in the scarf. A second, 
still younger, from Godot’s workshop, with the same courage and 
ingle, legally resisted the entreaties of all kinds which for two 
hours were put in force to seduce or to intimidate him. After all, 
they could not find a mechanic in the quarter who would break open 
a house, or become the accomplice in a robbery. They then sent 
to demand of that magistrate whose special duty it is to protect pro- 
perty, even the Prefect of Police, for instructions how to proceed. 
He sent a man to pick our locks—but whom did hesend? The very 
person whose duty it is to rivet the fetters of the galley slaves! Fit 
instrument of such a worthy mission! Just emblem of the treat- 
ment which the rebels of the 26th of July had intended for the 
citizens ! Observe by what hands the crime has been consummated ! 
The remaining time was consumed in forms copied during these 
judicial operations. We have prepared a list of objects stolen from 
us, in order to obtain justice. We have not made any protest 
before the pretended commissaries, who have been guilty of burglary. 
This would have been to acknowledge those whom we can recognise 
in no other character than that of criminals. The details of what 
passed during these seven long hours are but of little importance to 
our readers. When the reign of order is established, we shall 
carry our case before the magistracy; it is from that body we shall 
demand justice ; and if no law is to be found to restrain a functionary 
from turning against the law that power which has been confided to 
him for the defence of it, we shall at least have fulfilled a duty, in 
pointing out the urgent necessity of those laws of responsibility, 
which at present we are without. A numerous assemblage of the 
citizens during these proceedings supported us by their calm appro- 
bation, and their example of forbearance. Our workmen, whose 
bread they came to take away, restrained their indignation, and 
agreed with us, that that force which opposed the law would be mis- 
applied. All who were present observed in silence the progress 
of the burglary. They gave their respective addresses with eager- 
ness, that they might be summoned before the tribunal as witnesses 
of the violation of a residence, and of a burglarious robbery, com- 
mitted by those whom, under the reign of the law, we should have 
called in to our protection. We, simple citizens, we, the victims, 
have been as careful to keep ourselves within the letter and spirit of 
the law, as those who were the agents of authority have been to go 
beyond and to infringe it. We hope those persons with whose 
names we are unacquainted will here accept our expression of grati- 
tude. Not that we would be supposed to take upon ourselves any 
merit for firmness and devotedness, where we have all France to 
support us, and are only fulfilling our duty.” 
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M. Debelleyme, formerly Prefect of the Police, was the first man 
who, in his public capacity, as President of the Tribunal of Premiére 
Instance, had the courage boldly to designate the Ordinances, which 
authorised these proceedings, to be illegal and unconstitutional. His 
recorded decision on the action, brought by the Nouveau Journal de 
Paris, determining that the printer should continue to fulfil his con- 
tract with the proprietor, will go down to future ages as the noblest 
act of his most useful life ; this decision will transmit his name to a 
grateful posterity, as a citizen “ qui libera posset verba animi pro- 
jerre—et vitam impendere vero.” After this attack upon the printing 
establishments by the gendarmerie, exasperation, discontent, and 
defiance, were more and more visible amongst the people; they saw 
with indignation the bureaux of those journals devoted to the de- 
fence of their liberties attacked and destroyed ; they were not slow 
in perceiving, that those who ought to be the guardians of the laws 
had now become the violators of them; and this just feeling was 
strengthened and confirmed by the memorable protest of the 
patriotic journals, now pretty generally known and circulated, in 
which the editors called upon their countrymen to resist such pro- 
ceedings, to oppose force to force, and to make use of every means 
which God and nature had put into their power to carry their deter- 
mination into effect. Henceforth it was manifest that some great 
explosion of public opinion, embodied and visible in deeds of daring 
and of danger, was at hand. 

It was at this particular period, about four o’clock on the afler- 
noon of Tuesday, that these symptoms began to assume a more 
serious and sanguinary character. The Palais Royal, that busy 
centre of action and population, had been the rendezvous of the first 
assemblages. They had been with much struggle and great difficulty 
dispersed, by an armed force, and the multitudinous iron gates that 
form an entrance into the gardens had been closed. But the crowd, 
though driven outof the Palais Royal, had by no means been separated, 
but had merely retired, to condense themselves more closely in all 
the neighbouring streets. One concern had taken possession of the 
hearts of all; this was how to possess themselves of arms on the 
morrow, to revenge the insults that were heaped upon them to-day. 
All the streets leading to, or connected with, the Palais Royal, were 
completely choked up, and encumbered by citizens of every grade, 
and every class. Formidable detachments of gendarmerie, both 
horse and foot, violently repulsed and drove in at all points the citi- 
zens, who were simply furnished with sticks and with stones. By 
degrees, the confluence of the people and the reinforcements of their 
antagonists mutually increased, until at length the concourse spread 
itself even as far as the quays and the boulevards. The charges of 
the cavalry and armed bands became more lively and frequent, and 
the resistance of the people more firm and organized. 

Between four and six o’clock in the afternoon the first fusillade 
was heard in the Rue St. Honoré, near the Place du Palais Royal, 
and at the lower extremity of the Rue des Bons Enfans, where it 
made numerous victims. Such indeed was the blind fury of the 
myrmidons of Government, that, among others, their random shots 
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actually killed two poor women, who were peaceably engaged in 
their domestic affairs, one of whom resided on a first floor. This 
event, which may be called accidental, it will be hereafter seen, had 
a powerful influence upon the subsequent contest. 

Notwithstanding this violence, perpetrated upon a multitude com- 
pletely unarmed, the populace, dismayed for a moment, speedily 
returned, and, notwithstanding the vigilant activity of their antago- 
nists, contrived to erect barricades at the end of Rue de Chantre, 
Rue St. Louis, and near Rue Traversiére St. Honoré. These defences, 
formed by an omnibus and hackney coaches, which were acciden- 
tally passing, and strengthened by loads of paving stones, that were 
seized in a similar manner, proved an efficient obstacle to the passage 
of cavalry in these streets, but their principal utility was as an 
example, which was afterwards followed with powerful effect. 
‘Towards seven o’clock several companies of the 5th regiment of the 
line were marched into Rue St. Honoré, towards the Place du Palais 
Royal, for the avowed purpose of opposing the people. They were 
received with cries of vivat, and every demonsiration of kindness 
and friendship. ‘The officers perceiving the effect of this reception 
upon the soldiers, and perhaps touched themselves with the conduct 
of the canaille they had been ordered to destroy, resolved to com- 
municate with the General-in-Chief on the subject before proceeding 
to extremities. General de Walsh, who was at this time in com- 
mand, being at the Place du Palais Royal, close at hand, on hearing 
the circumstances, directed the commanding oflicer to draw off his 
men, and leave the field clear for the Garde Royale. The troops 
of the line accordingly retired, and a strong detachment of the Royal 
Guard shortly advanced along Rue St. Honoré, from the side of Rue 
St. Denis, followed by a body of lancers, their drums beating, and 
trumpets sounding acharge. Before they reached the Palais Royal, 
the fatal word was given, and the infantry poured in their fire in 
platoons, while the lancers charged the populace, who were falling 
in all directions. After discharging a shower of stones, the only 
weapons they had yet made use of, the people dispersed, or rather 
fled, in great confusion, while their adversaries pursued their bloody 
route in triumph along the Rue St. Honoré. On their way the lan- 
cers, with wanton ferocity, cut down indiscriminately all who fell in 
their way ; while the gendarmes and the Royal Guard were scarcely 
behind them in cold-blooded atrocity. It was at this period that a 
young Englishman, named Foulkes, was shot by one of the former, 
in the balcony of Lawson’s hotel, Rue St. Honoré, where he was an 
inoffensive spectator of the extraordinary scene acting beneath. 
Some stones, flung from an adjacent house upon the military, were 
supposed to have been thrown by this unfortunate gentleman or his 
companions. 

On the return of the Royal Guard to the Place of the Palais 
Royal, in half an hour after their late triumph, they were surprised 
io find the people had, on they same spot, resumed their attitude of 
defence. This short period had enabled a few of the populace to 
provide arms, and the first volley fired by the troops was now 
answered, not only by a destructive shower of stones, tiles, and other 
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missiles, but some discharges of fire-arms. Victory however was 
not for a moment doubtful: the odds were too overpowering, and, 
after rallying several times with almost super-human bravery, the 
people were — dispersed, and reiterated volleys were with 
wanton cruelty fired upon the flying masses. 

I have stated above that two women were killed by random shots, 
one within the shelter of her own roof, and the other in the open 
street. ‘The corpse of the latter, mutilated and trampled on, was after- 
wards taken up by one of the populace, who had the appearance of a 
baker’s workman. This man, whose athletic form, cast in nature’s 
manliest mould, gave effect to every word and gesture, carried the 
body to the foot of the statue of Louis XIV., in the Place des Victoires, 
where he addressed the surrounding crowds in a strain of rude, but 
overpowering eloquence, which was responded to by every heart, and 
“ Vengeance, Vengeance!” burst in thunders from every tongue. The 
same man then bore the corpse to the military post at the Bank, and 
laying it down at the feet of the soldiers, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Look! See 
how your comrades treat our wives and sisters! Will you act in the 
same manner?” “No,” replied a soldier, taking his hand, “ but 
come with arms.” This advice was promptly followed. ‘The scene 
had an evident effect upon all present; among the military it spread 
still wider the spirit of dissatisfaction at the revolting task before 
them, while it impressed the people with additional hatred to the 
government, under whose sanction such deeds were perpetrated. 
The body of another victim was borne from Rue des Pyramides to 
the Place de la Bourse, accompanied by thousands of the populace, 
also calling for vengeance on the assassins, and exciting the metro- 
polis to arms. Several of the police and military posts in various 
parts of the city were afterwards attacked and taken possession of by 
the populace, who carried off whatever arms they contained. That 
at the Place de la Bourse was burnt to the ground. It was at the 
close of this melancholy day that a powerful body of young men 
and apprentices were seen rushing up the rues St. Honoré and Mont- 
martre, and a general breaking and smashing in of all the public 
lamps and reverberators which enlightened Paris immediately took 
place. The work of demolition proceeded rapidly, and a few hours 
sufficed to put the whole of the squares, streets, and boulevards of 
the metropolis in a state of darkness. Thus passed the night of the 
27th, a night of such activity and preparation, that it left but little 
time for reflection, as to the probable consequences of that dreadful 
conflict, which it was now apparent to all that nothing could any 
longer prevent, and by which it was to be proved whether the 
most righteous cause, backed by the most dauntless enthusiasm, 
could successfully resist disciplined battalions, supported by cannon 
and cavalry, and led on by chiefs of the most approved courage and 
experience. 

Scarcely had the morning of Wednesday dawned, when all was 
life, motion, and activity. Numerous bands of young men and boys 
were seen traversing the principal streets and public places, tearing 
down and dragging in the gutter the royal arms which graced the 
sign-boards, and defacing the word “ royal” wherever found written 
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up. In this work of obliteration a were zealously assisted by 
many individuals of respectability. ith respect to the mass of the 
citizens, defiance beamed from every eye, and the confident bearing 
and cheerfulness of their movements afforded an ominous contrast 
to the gloomy and dejected countenances of the soldiers, who, with 
a feeling that did them honour, evinced any thing but alacrity in 
commencing that disgusting species of warfare in which they were 
about to be engaged. Even the troops of the line were taken by 
surprise on this occasion; they had not given the people credit for 
a tithe of the spirit and enterprise they were now exhibiting, and 
they felt in these exertions a foretaste of that skill and obstinacy 
with which they were about to be attacked. It was soon suggested 
to the people, by written placards, that the opera-houses and other 
theatres contained stores of arms, that might be rendered available 
for the national service. This hint was no sooner given than 
adopted and acted upon. The theatres opposed little if any resist- 
ance, and an immense quantity of muskets and other arms were 
obtained. Bands of citizens immediately surrounded the shops and 
houses of the armourers, cutlers, and sword-smiths, where they 
without ceremony helped themselves to every species of offensive 
weapon which * private depéts of arms could supply. The 
Museum of Artillery, which is situated near the church of St. Thomas 
d’Aquin, and contains specimens of every implement which the in- 
genuity of man has invented for the destruction of the species, 
many suits of antique armour, two-handed swords, bucklers, lances, 
pikes, spontoons, halberds, faulchions, battle-axes, maces, as well as 
matchlocks, petronels, and every other species of fire-arms,—all 
these were pressed into the common service; and weapons which, 
since the battle of Pavia, had remained in inglorious disuse, again 
mingled in the bloody affray, to assert that liberty which too often, 
it is to be feared, they had assisted in suppressing. Boys of fifteen 
might be seen tearing off the buttons of their fencing-foils, and 
whetting the points upon the pavement; and the execution done by 
these young noviciates, and the address and courage universally 
displayed by them, were worthy of the glorious cause in which they 
were embarked. 

An important circumstance now occurred that gave additional 
strength and confidence to the people, and still more augmented the 
signs of hesitation and unwillingness, that at this period an acute 
observer might detect in the troops. A short address, evidently 
written in the hurry of the moment, but conceived in very animating 
terms, appeared upon the walls; it was an appeal to the Parisians 
from the National Guard, which, it announced, would be imme- 
diately organized, and that the inhabitants of Rouen were marching 
upon Paris to join the glorious cause. The National Guard, that 
numerous and formidable phalanx of brave and respectable citizens, 
whom the administration of Villele had dismissed and disgraced ; 
these men, with arms in their hands, and in full military equipment, 
could not any longer be passive or inactive spectators of the spirit- 
stirring scene before them. They came to this important decision 
in the silence of the night. One common feeling had electrified 
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the whole of Paris; all was agitation, excitement, and hope. Those 
therefore who had been members of the National Guard, deter- 
mined to be no longer in retard of the general movement. With a 

triotic ebullition of sentiment now become epidemic, they vowed 
that they would, by their own act and free will, reconstitute them- 
selves, and, on the morrow’s dawn, throw their powerful aid into 
the scale of those youthful patriots, whose abodes were at this mo- 
ment ringing with the din of preparation that chided their delay. 
Now it was that the matrons of France might justly rank themselves 
by the side of those that adorned the brightest era of Sparta or of 
Lacedemon. It has been said that there can be no virtue where 
there is no sacrifice ; at what price then shall we rate the virtue of those 
heroines who freely offered up, at the shrine of their country, in its 
hour of need, all that made it desirable, in order to purchase all that 
made it honourable to live? At this trying moment they romptly 
encouraged their husbands and their sons not to shrink from this 
jcativethad to aid, by their number and tbeir discipline, a struggling 
people, combating at fearful odds, but a people worthy of their 
assistance, and of whom they formed so essential a part. Scenes of 
the most touching heroism, and of an enthusiasm as pure as it was 
devoted, now took place in the bosoms of their families. The Na- 
tional Guard had not forgotten the insolent mode of their former 
dismissal, but there was at present a calmness in the demeanour of 
all concerned, peculiar to those alone who have a consciousness of 
their strength, and a confidence in their cause. Theirs was not the 
fanaticism of 1789, inflamed by passion, or inspired by revenge; it 
was a love of liberty, founded on reason, and confirmed by reflection. 
If it was not without deep deliberation that these men resolved to 
pass the Rubicon of forbearance, their subsequent conduct has proved, 
that what is determined on with coolness is usually defended with 
courage. In pursuance of the above resolution their efforts were 
simultaneous and unanimous : it was immediately announced through- 
out the whole of Paris, and as soon as it was possible for a junction 
to take place, they were, for the most part, assembled in mass and 
ready for action. 

The pupils of the Polytechnic School, a class of young men de- 
scended from the most respectable families, and, from the nature of 
their education, no strangers to the rudiments of warfare, but, on 
the contrary, exercised as part of their studies, in every varied mode 
of attack and defence,—rushing in one body from the restraints of 
their preceptors and the labours of the academy, determined to seize 
so glorious an opportunity of converting theory into practice ; and 
these young men, during the whole of the subsequent conflict, formed 
one of the most valuable acquisitions that could have possibly been 
added to the popular cause. They entered into the contest both 
with head and with heart; and their coolness in design, and their 
courage in execution, afford a sufficient guarantee to France, that, 
while she possesses a nursery of such talent in the rising generation, 
she has little to fear from her enemies. These —_ men, for the 
most part, took upon themselves the office of leaders of the different 
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bands or companies of the people, as the circumstances of the mo- 
ment might render most advisable; they were constantly to be seen 
leading every movement, and steady in the midst of danger: at one 
time, by their example animating those who were backward ; at an- 
other, checking those whose rash and intemperate hardihood exposed 
them to unnecessary destruction. 

Nothing at this moment was more remarkable than the sudden 
and pavan change, both of scenes and of sounds, which this great 
city now presented. A total stagnation of all business had taken 
place—every shop was shut up and barricaded, houses converted into 
fortresses, and windows, like the embrasures of a castle, presented 
nothing but armed men and the muzzles of their muskets. Without 
having witnessed the scene, it is impossible to convey to the mind 
of the reader an idea of the awful impression produced by the 
solemn stillness, so unusual at noon day in a large capital—a still- 
ness produced by the absence of every kind of wheel-carriage, a 
stillness rendered still more appalling by that which alone disturbed it— 
discharges of musketry or cannon—the desultory firing of individuals 
on the one hand, and the volleying of the fusillades from the dis- 
ciplined platoons of the military on the other. In whatever part of 
Paris an observer had been placed, it must now have appeared to 
him that the war was raging on all sides around him, and that he 
himself was the centre of the circle of conflict. 

It was about the noon of this day that divers patroles began to 
multiply and thicken on the Boulevards St. Antoine. These pa- 
troles, in detachments of about one hundred men, occupied and 
cleared, for a time, the whole space of these Boulevards; while the 
people took refuge in the adjoining alleys and streets, cheering each 
other with repeated cries of Vive la Liberté! Vive la Charte! The 
population of this quarter were now still more inflamed by the report 
of repeated fusillades, appearing to come from the neighbourhood 
of the Rue St. Honoré. At one o’clock, repeated discharges of 
musketry, the roll of the drum, and the confused shouts of the multi- 
tude, announced that a desperate struggle had commenced.—Crowds 
were seen hastening to this spot, with a speed that indicated their 
courage, and with countenances breathing revenge; a tumultuous 
mass, in which those who had arms were mingled with those that 
had none. In this quarter the fusillade, proceeding both from files 
and platoons, and returned by an obstinate but intermitting fire from 
the people, had continued about an hour, when from the rush of 
numbers hastening from the vicinity of the Place de la Bastille, and 
concentrating themselves as they proceeded, it was discovered that 
an obstinate combat was going on at the Porte St. Denis and on the 
Boulevard St. Martin. Furthermore, it was remarked that at this 
particular and interesting moment some of the troops of the line had 
begun to waver, and had shown a disposition to disobey the ministe- 
rial orders. But the corps of the Garde Royale continued their 
work of destruction, perhaps not without remorse, but still without 
cessation, firing not only on the masses of the people, but into every 
window that was open, Subsequent details, however, have convinced 
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us, that, even in these tried and faithful adherents to royalty, a 
struggle between their duty as soldiers and their feelings as citizens 
had commenced. 

It was about this period that two thousand troops, principally com- 
posed of the infantry and cavalry of the Garde Royale, took up a 
formidable position on the Place de la Bastille. 

No sooner had they taken their ground than a very brisk dis- 
charge of musketry echoed from their ranks, accompanied at in- 
tervals of three or four minutes by the report of cannon, which, being 
loaded with canister and grape-shot, eommitted great havoc among 
the people. Numbers fell on all sides; for in this particular quarter 
the populace were badly armed, and had little but their invincible 
courage to support them. They were thus obliged slowly to retire, 
until they arrived at the Carrefour de Reuilly. Here the column of 
troops from whom they were retreating received an additional rein- 
forcement, of one battalion and two pieces of cannon, from the 
chateau of Vincennes. ‘The fusillade continued to be very destruc- 
tive in the Rue de Charonne: many fell victims at this spot. The 
houses forming the corners of the streets opposite the fountain were 
drilled with balls, and there was scarcely any glass left whole in the 
windows. It was in the vicinity of the fountain that the citizens of 
this quarter offered the greatest resistance; while some fired upon 
the military from the streets, others attacked them from the win- 
dows, throwing down upon them stones, logs of wood, and even 
furniture—every thing, in short, that could be converted into a 
missile or a weapon: furor arma ministrat. This column of troops, 
thus obstinately and desperately opposed, at length received a check, 
and were compelled to retire in some confusion to their former po- 
sition on the Place de la Bastille. This took place between two and 
three o’clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, and the firing in this 
quarter ceased fora time. About five o’clock this same detachment 
again tw itself in the order of march, and recommenced its attack 
upon the Faubourg St. Antoine. During this second fusillade, which 
lasted about three-quarters of an hour, many citizens were killed or 
wounded. At six o’clock this column of the troops was again obliged 
to retire to the Place de la Bastille: here the soldiers, worn out with 
fatigue, and harassed from want of sleep and sustenance, were making 
preparations for their bivouac, but at this moment the most pressing 
orders were despatched to them, commanding them to repair with all 
possible expedition to the quarter of the Gréve. This sudden move- 
ment produced a sensation of astonishment and delight in the sur- 
rounding masses of the people. It clearly explained to them that 
their idlisaiticees had obtained some important successes, even in 
the centre of Paris. 

From this moment (that is to say about eight o’clock on the 
oes of Wednesday) all firing, patrolling of troops, and even 
skirmishing in the streets or boulevards, had ceased in this quarter 
of the city. ‘The theatre of strife was removed however only to be 
renewed on a different site, and if possible with greater glory. The 
citizens of this quarter, in the ebullition of their triumph, committed 
not a single act of revenge or assassination. ‘They even so far re- 
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strained themselves, that, in carrying one of the posts of the troops, 
they merely disarmed the soldiers of the line, and sent them about 
their business, without maltreating them, or inflicting the slightest 
injury. Their Someney was worthy of their courage, and the events 
of the following day clearly showed that such conduct had been 
duly appreciated even by their enemies. This post, it is true, was 
burnt in the night by a party of workmen on their return from the 
centre of the capital; but these very men took the greatest care that 
a little shed attached to it should not suffer from the conflagration. 
This shed belonged to a poor woman of the neighbourhood, who, by 
the sale of fried potatoes, and similar articles of consumption, con- 
trived to gain her subsistence. This little shed, which has now be- 
come a monument of national glory, was religiously preserved from 


the flames. F 
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A LOGICAL DISQUISITION ON 


EXALTED GENIUS. 


Arter having devoted the best part of an active life to the cul- 
tivation of “ polite literature” and the geographical knowledge of 
my own, and most of the European countries; and having in the 
meanwhile assisted in the utilitarian enterprise, set on foot by the 
great Brougham, of a general NATIONAL EDUCATION; [ thought it 
incumbent on me to do something that might at once be a “hand- 
some” conclusion to my works, and a grateful acknowledgment of 
the catholic patronage this patriotic community had shown them, 
both which ends I hope are answered in the following essay ; for 
as itis my latest, and therefore best performance, I cannot leave the 
% pues public” a more valuable legacy; nor can I ever so hap- 
pily conclude my works as by this “ paper,” which my literary friends 
—(for I have consulted them)—assure me is the ne plus ultra of my 
ee mind, and no mean proof of my capacity. What I have 
hitherto published has been the produce either of my “reading” or 
invention ; thisis the fruit of my experience. The fame which (absit 
vanitas) the world has condescended to allow me was almost, if not 
altogether, owing to the mode of life I now, for the first time, re- 
commend, and which I now make public, that all who are willing 
to follow my example may partake not only of my literary ease and 
enjoyment—but of my success therein. 

I conceive it to be rather a singular happiness that nearly all my 
early life was spent in the open air, and in the continuous study of 
not only “men and manners,” but variegated and beautiful nature. 
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1 well remember, when a boy, being particularly delighted with 
Thomson as a poet; and charmed even to idolatry with the follow- 
ing invocation :— 
‘* Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant and the silent hour 

To meditation due, and sacred song ; 

For is there ought in sleep can charm the wise ? 

Total extinction of the enlightened soul! 

Or else to feverish vanities alive.” 
My “ mind” became so suddenly and deeply imbued I remember with 
this “solemn admonition” of the amiable author of the “ Seasons,” 
(who himself, by the way, was a notorious bed-lier, and as slothful 
as WenaBte’s horses of allwork) that ever afterwards I practised 
early rising ; I roamed abroad, far and wide, before sunrise ; and 
not unfrequently had the supreme felicity of beholding, from the 
beetling cliff—or rugged mountain’s brow, the fading of Hesperus’ 


oD 
beams before the uprising glory of the illustrious sun of the morning. 


‘Twas thus, by degrees, I became enamoured of nature, and devoted 
my mind betimes to the study of nature and of man. As I grew in 
stature I waxed strong, and, having put away childish things, I sought 
diligently after “ knowledge ;”’—not the lore taught with so much 
mechanical pomp at your extravagant seminaries; but a real know- 
ledge of what had taken place before I was brought into the world, 
in order to arrange my ideas concerning more recent events, as well 
as to regulate and stimulate thought upon all other momentous and 
conflicting subjects—whether religious, moral, literary or otherwise. 
{ had travelled also pretty extensively on the continent; which, 
together with an intimate knowledge of my own country, afforded 
me infinite advantages. But in addition to these I have before 
mentioned (according to my own estimate of them, however), I 
conceive the circumstance of my means affording me the power 
of indulging my inclinations to be of corresponding import ; for I 
was born to a great share of ideal grandeur—and no money ; and, 
having from first to last, found the “ world” a severe schoolmistress, 
I determined somewhat early in life to try the quality of my rapier 
in the field of battle. So drawing it from the scabbard in the spring 
of 1818, and finding it to possess rather a keen edge, I entered on 
the arena, sword in hand—and not unworthy of my manhood— 
began my combat with the world ! 

To those of my literary contemporaries who have battled with the 
“* schoolmistress”—who ave gone on to conquer, and are now in 
literary competence and retirement—in a garret, if you please: I 
am free to confess mine is a palace rather than a garret—but I will 
say a “garret” (for the sake of lofty minds, and to keep up the 
animus of my tissue paper), I need not say [am deeply concerned 
to think, how much mankind in general make distant evils present 
by reflection; and even take pains, before death, to lose all the 
comforts this life is capable of affording. But, as I said, having been 
born to ideal grandeur and no money, I found the “ wide world” a 
proper place in which to indulge my pride, and either add to or 
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diminish my means of existence ; fortunately for me the balance 
turned in my favour, after a most conflictive struggle with men 
of all kinds and complexions, and even literary ladies of improper 
pretensions, But to return to my garret—in which (to keep up the 
eclat of my“ paper,”) I shall now desire the reader to consider me 
—and [ assure him I am considerably aggrandized therein. Cer- 
tain considerations induced me to fix on it, rather against the wishes 
of some well meaning people of my acquaintance ; and on further inti- 
macy, I find so many advantages in this situation as a man of my 
humanity could not be satisfied to enjoy in selfish silence ; for though 
I should pass over (which is not my intention) all the advantages it 
has, with regard to health, honour, and security, I doubt not but I 
shall make it appear, in the course of this essay, that “ garrets” are 
eminently favourable to study; calculated for the learned ; and by 
them used in all ages, until this, when both /earning, and living ina 
garret, are fallen into disrepute together. Lord Byron had passed 
the “ Rubicon” when he pronounced the present to be the age of 
Bronze. 

As we are enabled to trace the current of antiquity, the nearer 
we approach the fountain head, where nature flows most pure and 
uncorrupted, the fonder we find mankind in general, but especially 
aspiring and sensible persons, of what is so invidiously denominated 
—by the vulgar and insipid bipeds who insult the light of heaven by 
their daily diatribes—* garrets.” The first learned people we read 
of were the Assyrians ; they so disliked the surface of the earth, that 
they spared no labour, no cost, to raise themselves a garret as high 
as heaven; and what is the reason assigned? Why to make them- 
selves a name—to gain them an immortal reputation, plainly 
intimating that they had held it impossible to arrive at fame by any 
other road: moreover, it has been the “immutable doom” of the 
high and lofty spirits of literature ever since, that their pursuits of 
glory have generally either begun or ended in a garret. 

Our proofs of antiquity by no means rest solely on the Assyrians ; 
we might likewise instance the Egyptians for this purpose; and 
historians tell us, that the Persians deposited their “‘ dead” upon the 
tops of very high towers. It is natural to conclude, therefore, that 
there must be a conformity between men’s lives and their deaths ; 
this point being granted to me, let me ask how high must that wise 
and brave people have lived? But, now-a-days, every thing is 
perverted, and, by a strange and stultifying contradiction, the lowest 
place is held the place of honour! The mere mention of such an 
opinion were sufficient to exhibit its insufferable absurdity, though 
all the great examples of antiquity did not oppose it. To produce 
all that we might render as “evidence” in this matter—worthy as 
it undoubtedly is of the shrewd and masculine judgment of that 
humanising master-spirit, Brougham—would be almost futile; yet 
not an expenditure of time quite uncalled for: I shall therefore 
content myself with adding an instance from later time, even when 
the world had become much corrupted, and that from the two best 
of the Roman emperors, who ordered their ashes to be deposited on 
pillars of an immense height, desiring that when dead, they might 
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lie in something like a garret, since the tyranny of custom deprived 
them of that satisfaction during their lives. The sentiments of such 
renowned men are sufficient to balance against a world of envious, 
ignorant, and purse-big and proud disputants and saucy cavillers ; 
who have succeeded, however, too well and too often in their designs 
against literature by the attacks they have made on its ancient and 
venerable citadels: so that “ garrets” are now (ad referendum) 
become the dread of vain fools—from the empty-headed and 
tricking publisher, down to the “oldest coxcomb” of a bookseller, 
and the jest of small wits; to all whose sneers (for they deserve not 
the name of reasons), besides the examples I have just quoted, I 
will oppose this one consideration, that will, beyond dispute, evince 
their high and intellectual parentage and dignity to any reasonable 
and sensible man: which is, that poets (whom all the world allow 
to be an altitudinal generation) have fixed their residence in them 
from time immemorial. In this they only follow the example of 
their patronesses the Muses, who are always represented as inha- 
biting the highest mountains in Greece: a fact that proves, that if 
they should vouchsafe to come under a roof, a “garret” would 
undoubtedly be their choice. But to set this point in a still clearer 
light, it will be proper to consider, that the ancient writers, the bards 
= and triumph particularly, often veiled their thoughts in 
allegory, especially when the matter was of so dry and unpoetical a 
nature, that they despaired of se it shine otherwise. So if 
they would describe a poet scratching his head and biting his nails, 
for a whole night, in his garret: instead of speaking of it as I now 
do, they would suppose him led inspired to the “ mountains” of 
the Muses,* and there labouring under the influence of Grear 


APpoLto. 





“— —Magnum si pectore possit, 
Excussisse Deum a 





But what will effectually strengthen this opinion (that mountains, in 
most authors, must be understood to mean garrets) is, that they are 
almost invariably represented as the habitations of the learned. 
Apollo had his Cynthus, Orpheus his Heemus, Endymion the astro- 
nomer his Latmos, and Horace represents Pindar as similarly 
situated. 

. —Monte decurrens velut amnis.” 





These last I do not urge, albeit, as positive proofs, yet I should not 
be displeased if my reader had a mind to think them such : and this 
I am persuaded he will be inclined to do, if he has read those excel- 
lent books that prove, with so much (some will have it) honour to 
religion and reason, that Bacchus is not only Moses, but Noah, 
—Samson, Hercules,—and, what is as odd, and irreconcilable to 
my mind and spirit, that Orpheus is king David! Iknow I might, 
like the authors of the books named, have raised myself a character 
of great erudition, by quoting Greek and Hebrew in abundance, if, 
like them, I chose to be admired at the price of not being under- 


* Aonas in Montes ut duxerit una sororum. 
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stood. These “high and lofty ones” do not use their learning to 
illustrate their subject, but their subject to illustrate their learning : 
consequently, they continually choose some strange paradox to 
make good; which they so bury in quotations and far-fetched 
reasons, that the reader at last knows not what to think of the matter 
in question, nor indeed of any thing else: they so confound all ideas 
of past and present, wrong and right. But, for my part, I spare my 
reader, and had much rather he should suspect my learning than 
my sense. The public, if it considered things rightly, could never 
sufficiently honour him who has modesty enough to confine his essay 
within the limits of sixteen pages, demy octavo, or, in other words, to 
the size of a pamphlet, did they know how easy it is for a well-read 
and elevated garretteer to pour an inundation of learning en them 
from his library, to mock their ears and surprise their judgments by 
great names, and to present them with not only his waking but like- 
wise his sleeping thoughts : and, on the other hand, experience the 
trouble of confining himself within proper bounds, and cutting off all 
crude, all unnecessary, all false thoughts, which to him would be 
little less than cutting off a limb; they would own that if he were 
not a good, he was at least a merciful author. But, alas! it is this 
endeavour that ruins my brother authors, and perhaps seriously 
injures me: we make no sufficient figure in a library, but are 
suffered to lie in the dust, trampled on, and used with the utmost 
contempt, till our very fragments are at last annihilated. While the 
size of larger books is their security, which are protected from ruin 
by the strength of the binding, not the strength of the reasoning. 
They encumber the land, like some huge Gothic buildings that are 
permitted to stand not for their peculiar beauty or venerable appear- 
ance, but because it would cost more than they were worth to 
destroy them. But I see I have unintentionally digressed, which, 
nevertheless, is not only pardonable, but perhaps no fault in an essay. 
And now, with all the satisfaction and literary pride conceivable, I 
return once again to my garret. 

Though I accused the age, in the beginning of this discourse, of 
being insensible of the advantages of a garret, yet with gratification 
I observe, ’tis a fault they are every day improving upon: several of 
our nobility, those famous patrons of arts, who burn with an incre- 
dible love to all good letters, have at length discovered the “ mistake” 
the world has for so long a time lain under. They imagined afore- 
time, that learning could not be better encouraged, than by loading 
its professors with favours, presents, and pensions, &c.; and thus 
they smothered the fire of genius with too much fuel. But now they 
have opened their eyes, and to make amends for their former error, 
take care to keep the learned, like hawks, keen for the “ game,” by 
net overfeeding them. *Twas not till now, that Horace’s advice to 
Augustus, came to be understood, where he recommends his great 
patron 

1 —— Vatibus addere Calcar.” 





Which being translated, means to give a spur to poets; and what 
‘‘ spur” can, in the corpulent name of capon-lined John Bull, drive 
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a man through thick and thin like a starving belly? Or when can 
a man be supposed to exert himself in writing so “ powerfully” as 
when he writes for his daily bread? ’Tis to these maxims that we 
owe that superior excellence, that distinguishes the writings of these 
latter days, and which, when posterity reads, it will read with 
wonder and admiration. Already poets (so I am informed by my 
brothers of Attica) begin to return to their garrets, and their “ genius 

returns along with them. In concurrence with the designs, and 
partly at the request of several of our enlightened patrons, I have 
done this essay to render my more nervous contemporaries easy 
under the change they must of necessity make. I can assure them, 
as an omen of the satisfaction they will enjoy in such apartments as 
mine, that constant health will keep their bodies vigorous, and minds 
active, for hither the very gross vapours of the town never reach, 
and even their very days are longer than theirs who live below, 
Solem suum sua sidera norunt. Moreover, temperance the guardian 
of long life and all the virtues, always inhabits with the “ presiding 
spirit” of so lofty an eminence as a—garret. But there is nothing 
which more abundantly demonstrates the healthfulness of the situa- 
tion, than, that they, who live in these sublime apartments, never 
want a good appetite ;—a truth sufficiently experimented by their 
unsuspecting neighbours, whenever they make a descent on them. 

There is also a great advantage from the security of this post, that 
ought not to be passed over in silence: for, as liberty is the dearest 
blessing to all true Britons, I do not know any place that promises 
more security from bailiffs, as their approaches may be discovered 
at a good distance ; and the “ pass” may be maintained by a smaller 
force against great numbers; but this is a ‘‘ tender” point, of which, 
as the captious may take advantage, I shall say no more. I do not 
consider it a part of my business to divulge the mysteries of my pro- 
fession; moreover, it is sufficiently well known by learned men that 
book-publishers, as well as book-writers, are not overburdened with 
real means. 

To pursue, therefore, my observations on the salubrity of the 
situation, The exercise up and down stairs relieves the breast 
wonderfully. It is this that gives the bard breath to swell his high- 
bosomed verses, and carry &. orator to the end of his elongated 
periods; hence proceeds the lofty (and indeed more than human) 
sound, of verses produced in a garret, which as much exceeds the 
“unhallowed ribaldry” begotten below, as the garret itself is higher 
than the inferior and ground-floors. To this advantage in the situa- 
tion are to be attributed the light and active bodies (emblems of 
their souls) observable in our brethren of the literati; insomuch that 
a lean body may be a sort of criterion of a virtuoso. For my own 
part [ never behold a fat author, or a stout gentleman of the press, 
that I do not consider myself considerably scandalised ; I look upon 
all such as deserters from the intellectual banners of the Muses,— 
—apostates from the very highest heaven of the good letters: pro- 
digies to be expiated by sacrifice ; in fine, wretches who ought to be 
driven from the society of the “ learned,” like unprincipled stationery 
aldermen, or like hunted deer; for such strange phenomena are not 
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only grossly absurd in themselves, but absolutely contrary to all good 

recedent, ancient and modern. Pope was az remarkable for his 
Lonaedpe as his wit; Salmasius reproaches Milton with the same de- 
fect. Homer must have been thin, as it is fair to infer from his 
poverty; and, although I cannot aver it as a fact, I would venture to 
offer a smart wager that Virgil—that is to say, Publius Virgilius 
Maro-—had not an ounce of good solid flesh upon his back! Ovid * 
makes express mention of his being wofully meagre in several parts 
of his writings, and, if we may trust Warburton (which [ am inclined 
to do), that learned person asserts, from good and sufficient authority, 
that the minor poets might have been bundled together like matches, 
or dry stricks: and that the “ nine lyrics” did not altogether weigh 
so much as Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., and poet-laureat! This is 
saying a good deal, but the weight of the doctor of learned literature 
will, no doubt, bear it very well: for when a man of literature has 
arrived at such a pitch of real or even imagined excellence as to ask 
and procure £1000 for an expert biography of the amiable and 
truly learned poet and patriot, Cowper, it certainly is high time the 
world should be made oe acquainted with the preponderance 
of the “ negative merits” of such a laureat,— 


“ Parvum parva decent.” 


It may not appear uncandid, in this place, to repeat Lord Byron’s 
“estimate” of Doctor Robert Southey, LL.D., and Poet Laureat, 
&c., so wonderfully famous for “ hexameters” of a murderous 
growth: his lordship says, “It is remarkable that I should at this 
moment number among my ‘correspondents’ those whom I most 
made the subjects of satire in ‘ English Bards” I never retracted 
my opinions of their works, nor have I a desire now to do so: nor 
should I wish to blot out the lines— 

“ O Southey, Southey, cease thy varied song, 

An ass may bray too often, and too long!” 

—I never sought their acquaintance ; but there are, among them, 
some “noble spirits,’—men who can forgive and forget. The re- 
doubtable author of Wat Tyter, the Bristol ultra radical, is not one 
of that disposition, and exults over the anticipated “ death-bed re- 
pentance” of the objects of his hatred. Finding that his denuncia- 
tions or panegyrics are of little or no avail ‘crag, & indulges himself 
in a pleasant vision as to what will be their fate hereafter. The third 
heaven is hardly good enough for a king, and Dante’s worst berth 
in the ‘ Inferno’ hardly bad enough for me. My kindness to his 
brother-in-law might have taught him to be more charitable. I said 
in a note to ‘ The two Foscari,’ in answer to his vain boasting, that I 
had done more real good in one year than Mr. Southey in the whole 
course of his shifting and turn-coat existence, on which he seems to 
reflect with so much complacency. I did not mean to pride myself 
on the act to which [ have just referred, and should not mention it 





* Vid. Ov. de Art. Amand. et de Ponto. 
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to you, but that its self-sufficiency calls for the explanation. When 
Coleridge was in great distress, | borrowed £100 to give him.” 

These are interesting facts, which should be so placed before the 
“« public — as to insure immediate attention. It is this same 
Bristol radical—this same author of Wat Tyler-—this same little 
king of Keswick—this same LL.D., the very identical Tory poet- 
laureat, who pompously ushers his radical name to the (as the LL.D. 
imagines) listening world—as the only worthy biographer of the 
amiable, RELIGIoUs, and inspired poet, Cowper! Sure I am the 
“‘ public” will see through this £1000 piece of business: and, more- 
over, we think the life of Cowper, from the pen of the sensible and 
talented editor of the Dumfries’ Courier, Mr. M‘Diarmid [which, 
together with the works of Cowper, may be obtained for the small 
cost of 5s. or 7s.] infinitely preferable—as a matter of fact—and of 
economy—to the edition which is on the eve of being, as the radical 
author of Wat Tyler would say, “cast upon the waters,”—to be cast 
away, no doubt. 

We do hope our brother Garretteers, as well as the “‘ gentlemen” 
of the Press, will look at the matter in this /ight, and, from their 
several “ lofty abodes,” scout the prodigal insult about to be offered 
to the reading, and, perhaps too, unsuspecting public. 

But to return. There is one poet, albeit, for whom as I have a 
great esteem, I regret I cannot add to the number I have enumerated 
elsewhere : for it is not quite clear that he was either very poor, very 
lean, or lived ina garret—’tis Horace. I once indeed conjectured that 
the many passages in his works in praise of poverty proved that he, 
too, must have experienced it; but Warburton (whom I conceive 
to be pretty safe authority, and a sound critic into the bargain) 
thinks it quite clear, from his having praised it, that he knew solar 
ofthe matter. In cases of this “ amount” we ought never to deter- 
mine rashly; much less should we take things, at best doubtful, for 
granted, only because agreeable to our system: for the detection 
of false reasoning on one point will render us suspected in all the 
rest. And that “fame” promises to be of no good duration which 
is to last no longer than till we meet an intelligent reader. To 
make then this concernment as easy as possible, it may not be im- 
proper to consider Horace’s life in two distinct periods. The former 
before he had gained the favour of Augustus; and then, as I loftily 
(for I am writing in my garret) opine, he endured the illuminating 
influence of the midnight oil in his peculiar eminence: for many 
“ of his works favour that lucid conjecture. Moreover, after 

orace had been introduced to Augustus, at which period, I freely 
admit, he held lower apartments; but then he was so sensible of the 
indecorum of his conduct, that he never afterwards considered him- 
self as a poet. 

‘ Primum me illorum dederim quibus esse Poetas 


Excerpam numero. 
Nos turba sumus (numero),” and so on. 





Nay, if I do not greatly err, he went so far as to call himself a 
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hog,* a knave, and other equally opprobrious names,t+ as nothing, 
in my estimation, but the acute sense of so capital an error (fault, if 
you prefer the term) as that which he committed could justify: but 
there are (as I just now said) some passages in his Odes that show 
he had formerly practised better, nor need we go further than the 
first for presumptive proof :— 

“ Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 


Now this is so extraordinary a “ rant,” that it is impossible to take 
it literally, and can mean no more, according to our former method 
of taking down the flights of poets, than that, “if Macenas should 
place him among the lyric poets, he would strike his head against 
the roof of his garret for joy.” This, I take it, isa very natural ex- 
plication, and any other would be wild and absurd. ut the next 
instance I bring is much more forcible, as it is extracted from an 
ode entirely designed to describe his— poverty ! 


‘“* Non meo renidet in domo Lacunar.” 
The idea of what they call a “ rafter” could only be suggested by 
a garret ; and as for any difficulty arising from the word domo, any 
needy and petty publisher could instantly and easily solve it. But 
the verses | am just now going to quote will put the matter beyond 
dispute :— 





“ Mutor in alitem, 
Superne; nascunturque leves 
Per digitos, humerosque plume.” 


The plain i. of which is, “I am changed into a bird (not a 
bard), and my feathers are growing on my shoulders and hands.” 
Here then is a plain avowal of his poverty; for every one knows 
that it is commonly said of a man in rags, “ that he looks as if he were 
going to fly.” This shows, albeit, what an excellent courtier Horace 
must have been; for he permits his great friend to see—* not 
through the wan, pale glimpses of the moon,” his necessities, without 
seeming to blame him for them; and I am not a long way off the 

olden copula of St. Paul’s (the grandest and most aérial garret in 
town), if all antiquity can produce so polite and gentlemanlike an 
address; or so i handsome * a method of letting a patron know his 
wants. 

Nevertheless, whatever might have been the sentiments or prac- 
tice of this great critic and poet, we certainly have enough of 
“authority” to support our opinion. What age, what nation has not 
Ft errs its garrets filled with its best spirits? When did the 
uninterrupted succession fail? Or when was “ Learning” itself so 
famous, that garrets were not so too? For my part J never enter 
upon mine that I do not find myself te by the situation, and 
fancy myself in the very midst of the “‘ Heroes of Literature” it has 
either received or formed. What prodigies of genius have we not 
known in our own time! politicians, how sublime! poets, how 








* Epicuri de grege porcum. + Nebulones. 
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profound! wits, how solid! philosophers, how subtle! how 
often has “ the Government” been relieved, in the very greatest 
emergencies, by the invigorating and healthy schemes sent in from 
garrets? Sir Robert Peel can speak to this last proposition ; and 
with deep humility and unfeigned regret I mention it, if they had 
been invariably attended to, the “‘ monstrous debt” could not have 
so long remained unpaid. Here, those who had scarcely genius 
enough for a conundrum, conceive one for poetry, or even make a 
shift to write very well without one. Here, too, the renowned arts 
of chemistry and alchemy, as they were primitively developed, are 
most improved. From the sacred garret, is received not only the 
earliest intelligence of foreign affairs, but even before they are sub- 
stantially transacted. Here bachelors hypothetically lament the 
corruption of manners, which cannot fail of inspiring starving bards 
to write sonnets of love ; ruined merchants to deal in pastorals; but 
in none, I can assure my readers, is it more fertile than excellent 
satirists. 

Notwithstanding appearances it must be evident to the initiated 
that a garret affords, I do not really know any more conspicuous, or 
of greater moment than its solitude ; it is the very “nurse” of study; 
and a man may be sure to have it here, uninterruptedly; for when a 
“ garretteer” retires to his ‘‘ tip-top apartment,” he is sure never to 
be troubled with the importunate and officious visits of his Frrenps: 
he may pursue likewise his “ meditations among the stars” without 
the least disturbance ; nor will he ever expect a visit from the “ great 
bear” or any of the smaller lobes of light, although he may be said 
to have raised himself to an eminence so as to deserve their calling 
on him; and, indeed, may consider himself as effectually forgotten 
as if he had really quitted terra firma. 

But next to the want of solitude there is nothing more prejudicial 
to writers than flattery, as it obviously prevents them from seeing, 
and consequently from amending, their faults: and I can candidly 
assure them, whatever may hurt their writings, they are in no way 
likely to meet with “ flattery” upstairs. I may not pretend to be 
ignorant that some have appeared to have discovered these “ lofty” 
advantages in a cellar, which they seem to recommend as calculated 
for an habitation for authors, I am not quite sure whether these under- 
ground advocates, ignorant as they doubtless all are of the “ lofty 
pretensions” of literary men, do not mistake our “ spirits of real emi- 
nence” for authors of all-work, which, I need not intimate to my 
contemporaries, are a very different race of human beings, and are 
so well known to the minister of the home department, that I shall 
not farther regard either their “grade” or their ignorance of the 
heaven-ward pretensions of a legitimate garretteer. But, to coun- 
tenance this absurd opinion of theirs, these down-stair animals have 
the dark assurance to allege that Demosthenes studied under-ground! 
But these destitute and savage people should be carefully avoided, 
sirs; they are, confessedly, the most dangerous innovators in the 
republic of letters; they would even reduce the sagacious editor 
of the Times (through their underground stoutness); authors, 
to the attenuated condition of moles, who with ¢ruth and reason, 
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ought to soar like eagles! and although my indignation is the 
greatest imaginable against them, I can wish the advocates of so 
wicked and unfathomable a proposition of this heterodox opinion no 
worse punishment than that of being made themselves to suffer 
what they so typically recommend to others. 

I would not have you think, gentlemen contemporaries, that in 
this “ paper” I address you like an overgrown Seneca, preaching 
poverty from his rich alcove : certainly not—J advise you to nothing 
but what I practise myself; for I wield my “rapier-pen” (the scabbard 
lies on my sofa) with all the sober seriousness of the dear old author of 
Rasselas—without a ninety-ninth particle of his unequalled strength 
of mind, and in the absence of the slightest approach to his intel- 
lectual acumen; to mention any of the modern tribe, in just and 
patriotic preference to Johnson, would be like looking for Wat 
Tyler’s Dr. Southey in his boat on the vast Atlantic Ocean, instead 
of on the smooth unruffled surface of his lake at Keswick; and I 
venture to assert, too, that a high-minded man may soon discover, 
that as some doctors’ writings smell of the “library,” mine smell of 
the lamp. 

Whether my present endeavours may be crowned with success, or 
otherwise, I shall not fling away my “ rapier,” for it was one of the 
family gifts of a long line of ancestry; which, without the slightest 
difficulty (indeed it would afford me infinite pleasure to inform the 
first minister of state of my legitimate right and indisputable title 
to possess and use it, ad libitum, during pleasure; provided always, 
nevertheless, &c.), I can trace as far back as the year Anno Dom. 
1657, my near relationship to Richard Cromwell, the son of Oliver, 
the lofty and high minded Oliver. I have every reason for believing, 
that the identical “rapier” which I now wield at discretion, aloft, 
in midway atmosphere, was the same which the renowned Oliver wore 
at his side, when he made Durham a university, which occurred 
on the 15th of May, 1657; on the Restoration, however, this grant 
was abolished. I have only to add, brothers of Attica! that m 
name has undergone some corruption during its existence throug 
the dark ages; and that although I am not one of those who think 
there can be the real worth of £1000 sterling lore in a name, 
yet if his majesty would graciously permit of it, I would, in justice to 
my Raprer, resume the primitive cognomen of my ancestors. 
Gentlemen of the lofty habitations! my “ rapier” is at your especial 
service ; and I am Yours to command, 

Cocnominis CROMWELL. 


N.B. Much care should be taken in order to prevent those vul- 
gar innovators from knowing that there is a river in Macedon as 
well as a river in Wales ; for who knows how low a use they may 
make of the “ waters of inspiration” in their dark system of 
teration? O lepidum diem! 


adul- 
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SOPHENE AND SOPHOCLES. 
A TALE OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


ee 


Ir was during my sojourn in the enchanting neighbourhood of 
Clisson, the birth p!ace of Abelard and Eloise, in Lavorden, in the 
summer of 1833, that I dreamed a dream, the substance of which I 
shall endeavour to set down on paper for your perusal, Medora. It 
was as follows :— 

In one of the most interesting and romantic districts of Greece is 
situated the charming city of Eurycone. On the one side it is opeu 
to the sea; the other is bathed by rivers shaded with trees, pre- 
senting to the ravished sight all the charms that nature displays in 
her beautiful simplicity. Sheltered from the fury of the wind, ships 
find within her harbour, which is spacious, an assured safety. 
Attracted by its reputation for honest dealing in mercantile affairs, 
all nations flock thither. The manners of ils inhabitants are mild 
and cheerful; they are the pattern of all the Greeks. More 
religious even than the Athenians themselves, their piety renders 
them an unexceptionable people. The service of the altar, the 
choice of the oblations designed for the gods, are, for the most part, 
their occupations. They appoint the holy feasts ; their ceremonies 
are brilliant. Jujfiter (according to their estimation of the mythi) 
protects them; and they are moreover very dear to all the gods 
besides. Agreeable to their most ancient cusiom—which cannot be 
dispensed with—they annually assemble the young men of the place, 
as yet insensible of love, in the temple of Jove. Chance decides 
which of them shall go and declare to the neighbouring cities the 
festival of the father of the gods. ‘They must be proof against all 
impressions from the fair, and return as free and unengaged as they 
were the day of their departure. If any of them were to break 
that essential duty of their charge, a severe chastisement would 
attend the offender on his return. I was one among the selected 
youths, and my destination was for Aulycone. When [ came out of 
the temple crowned with laurels, and clothed with the garments of 
my office, the people expressed their applause by the sound of the 
trumpet, and mixed with their acclamations the tenderest and most 
earnest vows. One congratulated me upon imy fortunate lot; gods 
themselves, said he, have directed it. Another, with tears in his 
eyes, because his son had not met with the same success, nevertheless 
pressed me to his bosom; a third, void of concern for himself, wished 
and foretold me a happy journey; and another, to show me his 
regard, indulged all the suggestions of his zeal: their joy was 
unanimous. I[t seemed as if the same heart, the same mind, had 
simultaneously expressed the transports of them all. I pass over the 
events of my journey. I arrived at Aulycone; I was received there 
as a messenger from the gods, or rather as a god himself. A crowd 
of people surrounded me ; curiosity got the better of respect ; I was 
overwhelined. ‘The streets were strewed with myrtle ; the air was 
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tilled with the most exquisite perfumes; both boys and girls crowned 
with roses, decked with beautiful flowers, hardly gave way to the 
most illustrious citizens, who assembled round me from every 
quarter. Such was Socrates amidst his disciples! Who among us, 
said they, shall be happy enough to welcome him to his home ? 
Whom will he prefer? All their vows were centred in me. It 
seemed that it was for my own sake, and that the ambassador was 
indebted for nothing to the dignity of his mission, Dangerous 
honours! How many tears, what bitterness, did you leave behind 
you! Sosthenes prevailed over his rivals, and I ascended his‘car. I 
entered a magnificent palace, of which I became, as it were, the 
owner, and ran through all the apartments of it. I walked into a 
garden, the magnificent abode of wonders and delights. The fruits 
there vie with the flowers in colour; the purple of the violet yields 
to that of the grape; the vine bending under its own weight blends 
them together. They are scarcely to be distinguished: here, the 
myrtle-tree, interwoven with the cypress, forms so thick a bower 
that the sun-beams cannot penetrate it; there, | behold the rose 
half blown, while others appear in full beauty of bloom. The 
wanton zephyr flutters around, and seems to embellish them by his 
sighs. Moreover the hyacinth, the lily, the amaranth imitate the 
variety and liveliness of the colours that deck the messenger of the 
gods, when she is sent to reveal their will to mankind. Here, one 
finds in abundance every thing that industry and the assiduous 
labour of a judicious gardener can produce ; there, benevolent 
nature confounds all the seasons, and there, adorned with every 
charm, Flora and Pomona reign in all their glory. 

Astonished and enchanted, I thought myself in the gardens of 
Alcinous, and no longer attribute to imaginary dreams what the 
poets sing of the Elysian fields. Insensibly I drew near a fountain ; 
to admire it was not difficult; but how.am I to describe it ? 

In a rustic grotto, where art does not dare to bestow any thing on 
nature, springs a pellucid water, the liquid crystal of which runs 
down a canal covered with pebbles, and, flowing through a flowery 
green into another more spacious basin, proceeds and swells, a river 
which, spreading on both sides as far as the sight can reach, termi- 
nates the prospect of that charming place.. The top of this grotto 
is shaded with evergreen shrubs which no hand has profaned. Both 
channels are bordered with bushy trees, which preserve a perpetual 
coolness. Secret meditation, sleep still sweeter, inhabit this retreat. 
A venerable old man, the Nestor of his age, with a serene look, and 
eyes still sparkling, was musing there on the vanity of human things, 
and on the omnipotence of the gods. Awed by his presence, | 
stopped lest I should interrupt him. I worshipped the divinity of 
that peaceful place. “ Beautiful naiad,” said I, “ may your waters, 
ever pure, ever delicious, give pleasure to those who come to visit 
them, and quench the thirst of whoever tastes them! May I myself 
learn on your banks, that the most blooming youth flows away as 
swift as your waves !” 

Sosthenes now informed me that it was time for me to pull off my 
garments of ceremony, and to take my seat at table. Thoug 
unwillingly, I followed him, Panthia his wife, and his daughter 
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Sophene, approached me. After having paid to each other the 
duties required by hospitality, we stepped into the hall of entertain- 
ment, which corresponded with the magnificence of the master. | 
was compelled to take the first place: the second was for Im- 
lacea, who had accompanied me—Imlacca, the best of my 
friends, or rather my other self. Next us sat a priest of Jupiter, 
Sosthenes, and Panthia. As for Sophene, she stood up. Her father 
had given her the charge of filling out the wine. Such in heaven is 
Hebe filling the nectar for the gods. At first the turn of the con- 
versation was serious. My hosts praised and extolled me: I replied 
modestly ; but there was something uneasy in me. Imlacca took 
notice of it; he pitied my trouble, and changed the discourse. In- 
nocent gaiety was diffused throughout the company. Sophene,—a 
golden cup in her hand, drew near, and presented me with it; I 
blushed, looked down, and durst not take it. Imlacca said to me, 
“You are to begin.” Ashamed, young as I was, to receive so many 
marks of distinction, I obeyed. I drank to the name of Jupiter ; 
every one did the same after me. 

Hardly had I yet looked upon Sophene. Grave minister of the 
gods, [ was busied only in acting up to my dignity. A glance from 
my eyes met hers, a ‘‘ sweet surprise” mixed with adiniration over- 
spread my face with a modest blush; I fixed my sight upon her, and 
could not take it off. However, it was but a pure or rather an 
involuntary homage I paid to her beauty. My heart had no share 
in it; it was yet unmoved. But a second time Sophene presented 
me with wine, my hand touched hers; by an irresistible transport I 
pressed it. It was long before I received the cup; but, methinks, 
she was longer yet in giving it to me. What became of us in that 
moment I do not know. How can one express what one does not 
know ? We were remarked. Panthia cast upon her a severe look ; 
she trembled at it. By a severer look Sosthenes completed her 
trouble. I was so bewildered that I did not perceive it. Imlacca 
brought me to my senses. On a sudden, like a man who awakes 
on the brink of a precipice, I became conscious of my imprudence, 
but I could not repent it. We were for a while silent. Imlacca 
trembled for me, I for Sophene, and she for herself. At last, a little 
recovered, Sosthenes applied to me. Why in a day consecrated to 
merriment do we yield to sorrow? Is it thus we honour Jupiter? 
[s it thus that we prepare ourselves to solemnize his feast? Show 
us that you share in the pleasure you afford us. At these words all 
trouble vanished. Serenity returned upon Sophene’s face, and my 
tranquillity was restored to me. She tendered me the cup many 
times; I took it calmly, and gave it back with the circumspection of 
a man who suspects his actions are scrutinized. After some cheerful 
discourse, I took up a lyre, and sang Minerva’s birth, the defeat of 
the Titans, the punishment of Lycaon, and the reward of Philemon. 
I described the sovereign of the gods seated on his throne amidst 
the Immortals, making heaven and earth tremble with a frown, and 
with a softened look confirming the universe upon its basis—a dream. 

Applauses interrupted me; it was late; the company broke up. 
As I was-led into the apartment designed for me, I saw Sophene 
entering. ‘Three slaves attended her. Their beauty could only be 
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eclipsed by that of their mistress. One bore on her head a golden 
vase full of fragrant water, another carried a large basin of the 
same metal carved by the divine Alcimedon, whereon napkins art- 
fully folded up were laid. The third, in an alabaster vessel, brought 
the most exquisite Arabian perfumes. I was obliged to submit to an 
honour due to my employment. They washed my feet; religion 
justifies whatever it enjoins. Sophene herself wiped them. Let not 
the gods be offended at it; then indeed, methought, I was Apollo in 
his bath amidst the hours. That ceremony performed, Sophene said 
to me with a charming smile, Messenger of Jupiter, may that bene- 
volent god afford you sweet repose! I wished to answer her, but 
she was gone. I went to bed. Morpheus was not long before he shed 
his poppies on my heavy eyelids. A light and gentle sleep brought 
again before me the events of the day. I saw them succeed in sale 
or indeed I only saw Sophene ; her embarassment, her blushes, her 
graces made a deeper impression on my fancy than when she was 
before my eyes. It was not a dream; it was a reality. I spoke, I 
listened to her with a pleasure and an interest that surprised and 
flattered me ; [ questioned myself about the reason of it, but could 
not find it. I abandoned all researches, and, without knowing precisely 
to what I gave myself up, [ indulged the “seducing sensations” 
which my heart embraced, and which became natural and necessary 
to it. 

Meanwhile night ended her career. Aurora dispelling her shades 
announced to nature the return of the god who vivifies her. Imlacca 
entering my chamber waked me; “ Friend,” said I to him, “ why do 
you come and disturb the sweetest moments of my life?” “Can 
you,” answered he, “ opening my windows, and showing me it was 
broad day, can you, Sophocles, sleep on still ? does sloth befit an en- 
voy from the gods?” ‘ They will excuse it,” replied I in a trans- 
port. “They do not impute as crimes the favours they bestow on 
us.” Then I laid open to him what Sophene had done for me, but I 
spoke it in an indifferent manner, and without showing any gratitude 
for it. He thought my coolness was mere affectation and upbraided 
me with it; however I was the dupe of my own heart, and did not 
dissemble with him. My friendship was his surety for it. Surprised 
to find in me so much simplicity, he smiled and thus explained the 
meaning of his smile :—‘ Sophene,” continued he, “loves you—Im- 
a, Hee ony I find you do not love her.” “ What is it to 
love ?” replied I with an ingenuous look. “ You will know it one 
day, and perhaps that day is not far off.” “Who will teach it me ?” 
“He that teaches it to the wide creation, the most powerful of the 
gods, Love, their lord and yours.” ‘ And who will make me know 
that god?” “ Yourself and Sophene.” 

Her father came in seasonably to interrupt a conversation that 
began to be embarrassing to me. I was ashamed of his visit being 
more early than mine; it was short, and he carried Imlacca along 
with him to give me time to dress myself. 

I called for my slaves, and was in a little time able to mix with 
the company, which was numerous. I had many compliments to 
answer, and as all allowed, acquitted myself gracefully of the task. 
Sophene was not there. I longed to see her; nevertheless her absence 
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left my mind in an easier state than it would have been had she 
been present. ’ 

That day had noth 
ceding one. The vig 
of the garden that w 


remarkable in it; it passed away as the pre- 
‘being over, we went to see the upper part 
d not yet seen; the beauties there were of a 
different kind, and whit they borrowed from art, only contributed to 
render them more pl¥asant to the eye. We mounted a spacious 
terrace on the right hand ; raised upon pedestals of white marble 
appeared eight brazen: groups, the work of Vulcan or of his most 
favoured scholars ; onthe left hand ran a balustrade of Parian marble. 
The eyes wandered over fertile plains and distant hills; there Ceres, 
overpaying the vows of the greedy husbandman, unfolded #ll her trea- 
sures ; the golden ears fell beneath the sickle, and the ground was 
covered with them. Astonished at his own riches, the possessor of 
so much plenty poured out his thanks to the goddess for them. <A 
swarm of necessitous poor find in what he gives up to them where- 
withal to relieve their misery. There sun-burnt slaves quickly 
erected mountains of heaped up sheaves, while the oxen groaned 
under the weight of those they dragged away with slow step. 

While I was taken up with that scene, Imlacca admired the sta- 
tues. I had given them only a slight glance; I was then unexpe- 
rienced, and only moved by the objects that from my eyes passed 
rapidly, of their own accord, tomy heart. But he who had traversed 
over all Greece, who had formed his taste amidst the wonders of 
Athens, Delphos, and Egypt, could not refrain from speaking loudly 
in their praise. ‘ Sophocles,” said he, ‘do you see that Hercules 
yonder? what strength, what expression, what truth in his attitude! 
How calm he is! how firm his gait! his arm alone can bear that 
enormous club wherewith he seems to play. The lion with a fier 
look and bristling mane falls upon him; his mouth is full of gore; his 
bloody claws make it spout from all the parts of the hero’s body. 
Son of Alemena, redouble your efforts; ’tis after victory only that you 
will be acknowledged the son of Jupiter. A dreadful blow has 
made an end of that fight; the fierce animal, his head crushed, is 
lying at your feet; you are victorious. (There is, continued he, a 
more smiling piece. Venus receives the apple from the hands of 
Paris. Do you think it possible to contemplate Venus, and yet dare 
to dispute with her the palm of beauty? joy sparkles in her eyes ; 
it does not increase her charms, but it sets them off to the best ad- 
vantage. There Cupids sport with her zone. 

They applaud her triumph, and laugh at the confusion of her 
rivals. Paris, less sensible of the happiness that must attend him, 
than dazzled by all he sees, seemed to thank the goddess for the 
present he gave her. Who is that other deity? her majestic and 
stern look at once impresses respect and awe, it is Minerva who 
punishes Arachne’s pride. She is no more that audacious mortal 
who durst defy her; she is a timorous girl; her look is the true pic- 
ture of terror, and she struggles in vain to escape from the revenge- 
ful hand that strikes her to the ground. 

Examine her robe, which she embroidered herself. What elewance 
. : S 
in the design of it! What fineness in the performance! Would not one 
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say it flutters in the breeze? [ do not condemn the anger of the 
oddess; but I mourn the fate of her rival. 

That god declares of himself who he is; lame, deformed, with 
his short hair, his thick beard, he urges on the Cyclops who forge 
the thunderbolt; the hammers unequally lifted up fall in cadence 
upon the anvil. What does he look at with an earnestness mixed 
with pleasure? ‘They are the ingenious nets designed to enwrap 
Venus and Mars and to expose them thus in toils to the assembled 
gods. These nets escape the sight; it is easier for one to touch than 
to see them. 

Here the goddess is lying in a still more sorrowful position. A 
hideous wild boar has just torn Adonis to pieces—Adonis the plea- 
sure of her eyes, the darling of her heart, all over bloody, disfigured, 
with his head reclined upon her knees. She receives his last breath. 
Her grief can neither be livelier, nor more naturally expressed, 
Are you not sensible of it, unhappy goddess? Thou canst not die 
with him, nor canst thou restore him to life again. 

Thus Imlacca familiarised me with the master-pieces of art. He 
was going to explain the others to me, when, unable to withstand 
the impulse of my curiosity, I hastily rushed into a hall before me. 
The style of it had inspired me with those impressions which every 
thing that is truly great is apt to make upon the mind. The rarest 
and most finished ornaments were placed in such order that they 
embellished each other. Four large windows opened a prospect 
towards the four parts of the world. The ceiling of it, representing 
the sky, was so perfectly well painted that I thought it was the azure 
vault itself. The birds fly; the air fluctuates; some clouds spreading 
here and there as by chance, are enlightened by the beams of the 
sun that precipitates his course, and is in the middle of his career. 

Four pictures fill the space between the windows. In the frame 
of the first is written the name of Apelles ; the second has that of 
Zeuxis, and the third is Protogenes. Whether the painter durst 
not subscribe his own, or whether he wished to leave to the skilful 
in his art the merit of guessing it, the fourth contained no name. I 
surveyed it carefully. I looked at it. I pried into the mysterious 
meaning of the emblems which are the subject of it. Motionless, 
buried in the deepest meditation, my ideas suddenly cleared up, and 
as suddenly became obscure again. What I thought I saw was not 
what I really beheld. ‘Thus a man in the full darkness of night 
perceives from a-far a faint light that guides him for a moment; it 
vanishes, obscurty redoubles, and he knows no longer where he is. 

Do you know, said Imlacca to me, pulling me by the arm, do you 
know that these pictures are not fit for you? They might endanger 
the “ indifference” that seems to be so dear to you. I will not look 
at them, answered I, going out in a hurry. Meanwhile I had seen 
too much of them to entertain any doubt of their being dedicated to 
the god of love. Flames, quivers, arrows, chains, and all his other at- 
tributes ; slaves either young or old of all characters whatever, from 
every nation, crowned with roses, were represented looking passion- 
ately upon young women loosely dressed who fly from them, and 
nevertheless are willing to be seen before they hide them- 
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selves. O Venus! how worthy of your son are those dangerous 
objects! Here, every thing breathes luxury, and promotes it. The 
verdure and the trees contribute to render his triumph still more 
complete. Happy birds, you may safely abandon yourselves to his 
influence : pleasure is the reward of it. But, as for us, it lulls us 
asleep, and we give up in return for it our quiet and our reason. 
And where do we find that bliss that fills the measure of your en- 
joyment ? 

Then Imlacca, who penetrated into my heart, better than I did 
myself, said to me, That god whom you oppose in vain —_ at 
your resistance, or rather you can resist no longer. Your defeat is 
unavoidable. But, do you know what will happen to you? You 
will experience his power without knowing his pleasures. He contri- 
butes to our happiness ; but only in proportion to what we do for 
him. In the name of the gods, replied I, in that of Jupiter, under 
whose guidance we came hither, forbear a discourse that affects 
me too deeply. I will, said he. Let us speak of something else. 

You are like those sick bodies whom an inward fever devours. 
They grow pale; they tremble ; every one is sensible of the danger 
they are in. They alone think they lessen or dissipate it, by dis- 
guising it to themselves. I would not avow that picture to be mine; 
but it was drawn to the life. Thus far you have had my dream. 

We gave our conversation another turn. What we had just seen 
supplied us with ample materials for it. Is it net said I, fora 
man to shift so quickly from the greatest simplicity to the most im- 
moderate luxury ? Can one place alone include so many opposite 
things? Such are men, answered he. Extremes are contiguous in 
their hearts. They are astonished at their agreeing not together ; 
and they do not observe that they are not consistent with themselves. 
Moved, carried away by present objects, they always pitch upon the 
last as being the best, or at least it determines their actions. Has it 
any relation to that which came before or not? The examination 
would be too painful ; they avoid it, and so are never out of conceit 
with themselves. They do not perceive any variety in their own 
behaviour ; nay, they think that others are not sensible of it. With- 
out that idea, without that bint from self-love, they would either be 
always reasonable, or always conscious of their own folly. But what 
avails this reasoning ? Let us not look for the means of curing them 
of an error that makes them happy. Truth would render them 
ridiculous. 

Thanks to the gods, said I, such considerations do not concern us. 
You are a wise man; and I wish to become so. Your example— 
your advice will help me to it. O dear Imlacca, how precious, how 
necessary for me is your friendship! Without it, error would be my 
portion ; and it could not fail of being conspicuous in the high office 
which has been conferred upon me. Henceforth, I shall be no more 
an obscure man; my countrymen will have a watchful eye upon my 
conduct. If it does not answer their expectation, if it does not even 
reach beyond it, they will despise me the more, the more they 
have distinguished me. All the ways to fortune will be shut against 
me; grown the disgrace of an illustrious family, [ must either 
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banish myself, or become to it an everlasting object of humiliation, 
Holy friendship, thou wilt preserve me from so fatal a condition ; : 
thou wilt increase in my heart the bias‘thou hast implanted in it 
towards virtue. It is thy faithful associate ; it befriends such as 
thou delightest in. 

Ah, Imlacca, heaven grant that I may make you sensible of all 
I feel. Propitious deity, enlighten my mind, and then I will pay 
thee a tribute worthy of thy self, 

What is that ‘“‘ unknown ardour” which lends me new expressions ? 
It inspires me. Mortals, hearken to me. Daughter of heaven, thou 
art the most comforting present which, in their love, the gods have 
blessed mankind with. a hy officious kindness anticipates our wishes, 
Thou givest thyself up unsolicited to the hearts prepared to 
receive thee. The profane do not know thee. 

The bonds that tie them to one another have nothing pure or 
innocent in them. The want they are in of each other is the basis 
of their union. The most earnest offers, the tenderest protestations, 
only relate to selfish ends, and they receive only through cupidity. 
The apparent gratitude which a kindness excites in them i is nothing 
but a covetous sentiment, that only continues as long as it is support- 
ed by hope. They are not moved by the favours granted, but by 
those they expect. Do these fail? They fly off—they disappear. 
They complain of the ingratitude of their friends ; but did ever the 
ungrateful know what it is to love? How much we differ from 
them! The same inclinations—the same desires—the same will ; all 
is in common between us. You are happy 1 in me only, I breathe, 
I am happy, only in you. Your soul is mine, and mine yours. 
Charming intercourse ! delicious raptures ? Wholly foreign to the 
reasonings of the mind, you are the lot of the heart ; it alone is pos- 
sessed of you, and by its effusions alone are you revealed. 

Imlacca interrupted me with a smile. Perhaps you expect thanks 
from him unto whom you have just said so "many endearing things. 
No, dear Sophocles, [ will not thank you for them. Sophene would 
be jealous of it. What you fancy you feel for me, you feel for her. 
You deceive yourself. Yeu thought that you had painted and de- 
scribed friendship, when you did but describe and commend love. 
He that is insensible of it does not express it so well. My predic- 
tion is accomplished ; lay aside all dissembling; you burn. How 
so? said I, to him with a sigh. Will you banter me into despair ? 
I do not, I will not love. Far from supplying that cruel god with 
arms against me, you should shield me against him. I, replied he, 
shall I oppose the gods? They would punish me Sev it. You 
yourself would take it unkindly of me. 

Jupiter, exclaimed I, protect him whom every one forsakes. 
Come on; let us go to the temple, in order to fulful the duties of 
my office. If, nothing but an escape can save me from so me- 
nacing a danger, I am ready to return to Eurycone. If you think 
that the charms of Sophene can fix me here, prevent my seeing her 
again. If,in spite of myself, I refuse to follow you, ‘make use of 
violence. and drag me back along with you. So speaking, | em- 
braced him,—TI bathed his face with tears,—I drew sighs,—I groaned ; 
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my heart was ready to break; I could scarce breathe ; and, to 
complete my anguish, I was obliged to dissemble in so violent a 
crisis. Sosthenes was looking for us; but Imlacca held him in dis- 
course, to give me time to compose myself, at least apparently, as 
well asI could. Whether Sosthenes was taken up with other things, 
or whether I acted my part well, it seemed he had not noticed my 
emotion. The repast was served up. I came in with a fixed reso- 
lution of not casting even a glance at Sophene. Some god surely 
gave me strength, and I was calm. I applauded myself for it ; nay, 
I know not in my false security, if I went not so far as to defy Love. 
The supper was yet more sumptuous than the first. It was easy for 
me to see from the delicacy and excellency of the entertainment, 
that Sosthenes had been taken unawares the night before. I had 
leisure to examine the arrangement of it. Sophene was absent; I 
did not long so much to see her, but accustomed myself to that 
privation. I was easy: at least, I believed I was. Jupiter, said I 
to myself, I give thee thanks; thou hast wrought within me a sud- 
den, ahappy change. Alas! Jupiter himself made a joke of my 
weakness. Such was the character of my dream. 

Two hours had passed away, and I had shown no sensible emo- 
tion or disquietude. Already I hoped the danger was over. The 
entertainment drew towards an end; we were ready to rise from 
table. Fatal moment! behold, Sophene, at the head of the mom 
beautiful maidens of Aulycone, entered with a modest countenance. 
Her artless hand had tied her fair tresses, part of which were rolled 
on her head in ringlets; part waved on her shoulders, which were 
more white than new-fallen snow. Every one burst into acclama- 
tions. Their eyes wander in doubt amidst so many ravishing ob- 
jects. Mine were fixed, with my whole soul in them: they were 
bent upon Sophene. At the harmonious sound of her lyre, her 
companions instantly formed an elegant dance ; broke off; resumed 
their measure ; and, directed and actuated by her, executed all that 
the art of dancing, and genuine graces are capable of attaining. 

In the mean time, Sosthenes bade his daughter sing—all was 
silent—gods ! what melody, what sweetness, what extent, what 
taste, what “ soul” in her voice! Is it Philomela, or the Syrens who 
sing? No, it is Sophene. My senses were ravished. Imlacca 
remarked it but too much ; and, with a low voice, said to me, Shall 
we still go back to Eurycone? Scarce did I hear him. Ah! se- 
ducing pleasures, how dear I have paid for you! Every one now 
retired ; the sky was serene ; a dead calm reigned throughout 
nature. I alone was agitated. In vain I called for rest ; my trouble 
increased with my endeavours to remove it; it rose to the highest 
pitch ; it could increase no more: and, though oppressed by it, I 
felt it no less sensibly. Fool that I was, I yet strove to hide from 
myself the cause of it. I arose, walked with great strides ; stopt, 
went to bed again; and again leaped out of it as from a burning pile. 
Thus a roebuck, that one of Diana’s nymphs has wounded in the 
woods of Cynthia, strives in vain to force out the arrow that galls 
him ; he fills the air with his screams; he rambles about as his 
pain leads him ; it attends him every where, and nothing allays it. 
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I was in that unhappy condition, when towards the middle of the 
night a glittering light struck my eyes; I heard a dismal noise like 
that of thunder. Placed upon a magnificent car, Love appeared 
before me in all his majesty. His numerous train attended him, and 
cried, ‘‘ Sophocles, confess the sovereign of nature; prostrate thyself 
and worship him.” I fell down at his feet without knowing what I 
did. Love, a bow in his hand, with a threatening look and a face 
inflamed with wrath, rejected my involuntary homage. “ Here is the 
audacious mortal who opposes my authority. Thou alone hast a 
mind to escape from me: that god whose minister thou entitlest thy- 
self, that god himself cannot withstand me. Die, inconsiderate 
wretch! I now reject a heart that rejected me—I will have thy 
blood.” Like a victim that a priest is going to slay, I waited for the 
mortal blow; the arm was lifted up, the bow was bent, and the fatal 
arrow was ready to fly; his revenge was at the point of being sa- 
tisfied, when on a sudden a thousand confused voices of admiration 
arose from every part; Love stopped, and wondered at the occasion 
ofit. A respectful silence seized his retinue; I also looked and 
saw Sophene with a crown of roses upon her brow, and a wreath of 
flowers in her hand. She came on witha timid aspect, though her 
motions were regulated by the graces; she cast herself at the feet of 
the god, and embraced his knees; she bedewed them with tears, but 
durst not, could not speak. Love understood the meaning of that 
** eloquent silence.” ‘ How, Sophene,” said he, raising her from the 
— * you have a concern, you shed tears for an ingrate who 

raves both my power and your charms. Let me punish him; your 
glory and mine require it.” “ Forbear,sovereign of the gods!” said 
she, with a soft and modest accent; “ Sophocles is no more a rebel ; 
he is your slave, your votary; he sighs, he loves. O Sophocles! 
you read in my heart.” 

Surprised with my adventure, I could not say whether to complain 
or rejoice atit. Freed from incertitude with regard to my situation, 
I now knew my passion and the object of it. I gave way to pleasant 
prospects. My fancy hurried me; it soared on the wings of hope. 
Flattering chimeras! why did you disappear? why did you leave me 
to myself? The most impetuous agitations tossed my mind. I burned 
with a fire that consumed me. My desires broke loose. ‘ Sophene,” 
cried I, “come and share in my transports ; yield to my impatience ; 
you love me, then? yes, youdo; I see my happiness in your eyes. 
What can stop you? But who are those monsters that bar my way 
to you? their cold poison chills me. Cruel vicissitude! I can no 
longer bear you.” 

Awakened by my cries and my sobs, Imlacca came into my 
chamber. “ Friend,” said I with a sigh, ‘“‘ Love has accomplished 
his revenge ; he has just now exhausted upon my heart all the arrows 
in his quiver, all the fires of his torch—I love ; but what avails that 
acknowledgment? You knew it before, and had you not known it 
my trouble would have told you. I love,” said I, with a faltering 
accent. “QO Jupiter! O Venus! O Sophene !” 

Imlacca answered my complaints with a long fit of laughter. “I 
feared your complaint was of a different nature,” said he. ‘“ Compose 
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ourself, and endeavour to rest.” So saying, he would have quitted 
me; but I heldhim. I laid before him an exact account of the wrath 
of Love, of his threats, and of his triumph. ‘“Sophene,” continued I, 
‘‘ has preserved my life ; how much ought I to be bound to her for it! 
Sophene has rendered me tender and sensible, and she will ever be 
the object of my affection. Love has no arrows left; he can no more 
wound me for any other;” “at least,” replied Imlacca, ‘* you are 
where I wished you to be; you love and your passion is dear to 
you; it engrosses your whole mind; you speak of nothing else. 
Sleep is now heavy upon my eyes—farewell.” He went away; I 
found myself alone again, and again I sunk into my fantastical con- 
ceits. Insensibly a calm succeeded to my agitation; a sweet tempe- 
rature glided through my senses—I fell asleep. Love! sleep re- 
spects thy power; obedient dreams put on all the forms thou art 
pleased to give them; they turn them into reality in the fancy of such 
as thou sendest them to. Fair Sophene! you look down, you are 
silent; what do I see? Methinks you shun me; stay—I am no 
longer that stubborn lover unable to appreciate the value of your 
kindness, who durst not look at you, who avoided your charms. I 
am in earnest—nay a passionate lover; enjoy a change that you 
alone could effectuate. What are you afraid of? My constancy shall 
justify the ardour of my desires. I took her hand; I kissed it a 
thousand times; I pressed it in mine. All the “ fire” in my heart 
came up to my lips; they burned, and I imprinted them on hers; 
she resisted, and strove to make her escape ; Love held her; he re- 
moved her fears, and increased my temerity. Our sighs mingled. 
Her eyes were filled with a seducing languor; she was troubled; her 
mind wavered. A set of officious loves with their arrows frightened 
away timid Modesty, who fled with downcast looks. Love! why do 
you lay your hand before my mouth? Fear not, I am discreet. 
Sophene, you weep; your spirits revive, your anger alarms me. 
Can my transports offend her who has caused, and who seems to 
authorise them? ‘ Dear Sophocles, temper their eagerness,” said 
she ; ‘spare my weakness. We ought to respect what we love. 
If you love me, my tears should restrain you; if you do not, you are 
too cruel to urge me so far.” I was afraid of displeasing her, and 
ashamed to submit; yet I did not dare snatch a victory I had so 
eagerly pursued: but my eyes grow dim—I look for Sophene—I find 
her not! both my voice and strength forsake me. Unknown emo- 
tions work within me. My heart pants ; I wake shivering. Ye gods! 
if a dream has such “ powerful charms,” what then must be the 
ecstacy of real pleasures? Come again, delicious illusions! I call 
for you in vain; Morpheus is gone away—I can neither leave my 
couch, nor fall asleep again. I now sunk into an ocean of confused 
ideas, which I am unwi ling to unravel; and I called to my mind all 
the particulars of my dream. 

To remember an imaginary felicity is to exchange one chimera 
for another. 
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THE PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


No. I.—HAMLET. 


“ Tuer is a wide difference between knowledge and languages,” 
says a profound critic—nor does it signify, if a man has knowledge, 
through what medium it has been conveyed to him. Shakspeare 
appears to have been gifted with what Cicero calls the animus bene 
a natura informatus, with a facility of conception through which 
flowed the rich materials of his scenes and characters, and with a 
natural promptitude of execution and universality of expression 
which enabled him to clothe his inventions with the most striking 
and natural apparel. 

The character which will form the subject of a portion of this 
lecture is a powerful elucidation of these observations—different 
from any thing we are acquainted with in other dramatic works: our 
author varies the tone and feelings of Hamlet as rapidly and with as 
close an adherence to nature as we could expect from reality itself; 
hence the magnificent individuality of this character, and the evident 
impracticability of placing it in any known category of dramatic 
being. The deiniphte and actions are ever as varied and original as 
the vivid and ingeniously devised incidents that give them birth— 
the glowing and reflective qualities of the mind of the noble youth 
render back every the most trivial impression with accumulated 
richness; and the endless productiveness of the poet is no where 
seen to a greater extent than in the development of this personage, 
in which we simultaneously recognise the fervid elasticity of a youth- 
ful sensibility and playfulness, with the deep-toned and imposing 
solemnity of a sublime and dignified philosophy. 

Every expression, every word that Hamlet utters, is full of point 
and replete with meaning and pathos: he speaks from the heart, and 
conviction goes to the soul of the hearer; when his mother re- 
proaches him with forgetting who she is, his retort carries con- 
demnation and punishment within itself,— 

“« No, by the rood, not so; 
You are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife ; 
And—’would it were not so!—you are my mother !” 


It is nevertheless true that there are moments when the unstrung 
sympathies of his nature are wrested from the guidance of reason— 
when the grosser parts of humanity abandon the “ inner man,” and 
lay open the soul in all the spirituality of intellectual abstraction, 
en we 


‘« * * see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangling, out of tune and harsh.” 
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The astounding calamities of a father’s unnatural death and a mo- 
ther’s accumulated guilt, root out of his bosom the very germ of 
every attachment :— 


* © «T have of late (but wherefore I know not) lost all my mirth, 
foregone all custom of exercise ; and, indeed, it goes so heavily with 
my disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a 
sterile promontory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave o’er-hanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire,—why, it appears no other thing to me than a foul and 

estilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, 
how express and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in appre- 
hension, how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals! and yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust? Man 
delights not me.” 


The stream of his affections had been dried up ; “all bond and pri- 
vilege of nature broken ;” and the stern “ get thee to a nunnery” falls 
like a death-note on the affrighted ear of the pretty Ophelia. 

The essence of the character, however, always remains entire ; 
“Lord Hamlet” is always “‘a prince :” he never derogates from 
himself, whatever be the nature of the scene in which he is placed. 

The variety of phases in this character is beyond all praise; the 
numerous forms in which it appears, the frequency of contrast that 
occurs from the opening to the close of the piece, gives a peculiarity 
and strength to the colouring, sustains the interest, and enlivens the 
attention of the spectator, while each particular feature appears with 
additional lustre from the very effect of comparison. In the open- 
ing of the piece, for instance, when the recent marriage had cast off 
the “nighted colour” of all the other personages, Hamlet is dis- 
covered in his mourning garb; the same may be remarked of differ- 
ent scenes wherein he appears with the king, the queen, Polonius, 
Osrick, the grave-digger, and others. 

Shakspeare seems to have pictured to himself the beau ideal of 
dramatic effect in his conception of Hamlet. His design is borne out 
by nature and by fact; the man is here the creature of circumstance, 
weak, irresolute, and sometimes even inconsistent; and, if we wish to 
discover the prototype of this character, we must look for it among 
men as they are, upon the great stage of the world. There we shall 
perceive that the genius of our poet was nurtured by an attention 
to those invariable principles of nature which are the only infallible 
guides in dramatic composition. 

Hamlet is, however, always emphatic, always to the life, whether 
at ‘his breathing time of day” he caricature the beard of his old 
friend the actor “ whose face is valenced ;” or “ wring the heart of 
the guilty queen” in the following finely-wrought and highly classic 


effusion :— 


*« Look here upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterpart presentment of two brothers. 
See what a grace was seated on this brow !— 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself ; 
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An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man. 

This was your husband.—Look you now, what follows : 
Here is your husband ; like a mildew’d ear* 

Blasting his wholesome brother.” 


In the brief sketch of the several characters of the author, to which 
we are necessarily confined in the progress of these “ papers” we are 
prevented from embracing all the points of this personage : sufficient 
has, perhaps, been said to wrest it in some respects from the mis- 
representations of erroneous criticism, and to point the way to those 
who may wish to prosecute the enquiry. ' 

Hence those points of character which are by many adduced as 
contradictions, will be found to be genuine and natural traits, exam- 
ples of which we are every hour presented with in the varied and 
complicated maze of human existence; and far from allowing 
Hamlet to be that mass of discordant materials to which some would 
persuade us, a due reflection upon the whole construction of the 
character, in its multiplied relations with the other parts of the 
tragedy, discovers to us the “ corner-stone” of a superb edifice, 
whose elegant proportions remain engraven upon our minds in all 
the beautiful exactitude of intellectual sublimity, conveying a deep 
moral impression which the imagination, retraces with pleasure, and 
to which the mind loves to recur again and again. 


T. 





TO A STREAMLET. 


Onwarp, onward, limpid rill, 
Thou art ever flowing : 

Music making at thy will, 
Baliny life bestowing. 


Beautifier of the vale— 
Adorner of the plain ; 

Never wert thou known to fail 
In thy flow or strain. 


Centuries have passed away 
Since thy course began ; 
Still thou knowest not decay 

Like ennobled man. 





“The figure of the mildew’d ear is evidently borrowed from the Bible 
Gen. xliv. 6, 7. ; 
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Ever welcome to the vale, 
Comer from the hill ; 

Welcome is thy joyous tale, 
Music-making rill. 


A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 


Across the everlasting sea 
There came, in silent soldier-wroth, 
The brave in arms and chivalry,— 
The spirit of the mighty Goth ! 
And o’er his brows a mark was set 
Which told his race unconquer’d yet ! 


O’er the Hesperian wave he came 
With mad revenge in either eye : 
Who gloried in his deathless name— 
A name that was not given to die! 
And wore a Greek and rich tiar’, 
That spoke a lineage from afar. 


But ’twas not so; he was, of old, 
Or, when his youth was in its spring, 
The chieftain of a nation bold, 
That led to war and conquering. 
The terrors of the Goth he flung 
Where Catherine’s vile race upsprung. 


Yet, when her* sun had darkly set 
In glory’s immemorial gloom ; 
While round her bosom linger’d yet 
The fragments of her death and doom : 
And all her patriot bosoms yearn’d— 
Austria! against Poland turn’d 


Her coward bands of slavish herds, 
With cruel irony and shame ; 
Then with base, perfidious words 
Now bad her yield to fire and flame ! 
To fire, and flame, and flood they yield, 
Alone that own’d Sosresxy’st shield. 


Thus Austria ’gainst brave Poland turn’d— 
“« Ingratitude’s’’ the crime of lords. 
What freeman’s bosom hath not burn’d 
To turn ’gainst her their bloody swords ? 
Hath eagle’s eye e’er seen that light 
Which shall expire with Poland’s blight ? 








* Poland’s sun, t John Sobiesky. 
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The lion has not claw’d such prey 
As Alexander basely won ; 
In his unimperial day ; 
And Nicholas hath trode upon ! 
Have burning suns that watch on high 
Melted Siberian Majesty ? 


Hail, mighty chief! and thou art he 
That like the lion-king of yore ; 
Or him of old Thermopyle, 
The Spartan danger braved and bore 
For glory’s, and for freedom’s crown, 
For Grecia’s, and for man’s renown. 


Sublimely gray with time and truth— 
Those hoary attributes of age— 
Thou canst recal the powers of youth, 
Thy deeds of war and pilgrimage :— 
Thou canst look down with holy glee, 
On Poland’s new Thermopyle ! 


Oh, basely injur’d Poland! thine, 
Thine is a cause in which all bleed 
Who freely breathe life’s breath, divine,— 
The Frank—the Turk ;—yes, ev’ry creed ! 
Save that alone by which thy gem 
Was stolen for Russia’s diadem ! 


England! whose fame is like the sun’s, 
Hath not yet answer’d thy quick pains ; 
The birth-place of your Wellingtons 
Responded not to Poland’s chains ! 
Awake, awake, old Sparta’s blood ! 
Arise, arise, both fire and flood ! 


Shade of the mighty chief of old— 
Thou unsubstantial lobe of light, 
That tell’st of Roderick’s startled mould, 
And Marathon’s most sacred fight — 
Return to heaven’s gates on high— 
Pray God respond to Poland’s cry ! 


And I, as one of my sire’s line, 
Though now an unimportant one, 
Will tune my harp to words divine— 
The age of chivalry is gone! 
Delphi’s temple, in the grave ! 
The Emperor Paul hath ceas’d to rave! 


And all that was and is to be 
Tend only to demonstrate God ; 
Who wisely made man to be free— 
Free as the freest soil he trod ! 
The “cry” of Poland has gone forth, 
Woe to Betsnazzar of the north! 


A.D. 1835. HOMO SUM. 
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ON THE STUDY OF ITALIAN. 


‘Ir is the well-known eulogy of the Emperor Charles V. on the 
[talian language, that it is the proper language in which to address 
a lady, and it has been said by one in later days, who was quite as 
well able to form an opinion as the Spanish,monarch, that the lan- 

uage sounds as if it should be written on satin, and that its ‘ sylla- 

les breathe of the sweet South.” All this is very right and true, 
but it merely expresses the sweetness of the language, and leaves 
out of the consideration its strength and versatility, in which qualities 
it yields to no language in Europe. Its powers and its beauty are 
not the only inducements to study it: it contains mines of literary 
wealth. Its historians rank the first among the modern historians; 
and its poets—who that loves poetry does not exult and delight in 
the poets of Italy ? 

In strongly recommending the study of Italian, my intention is 
not to write a regular treatise, mentioning what grammar and dic- 
tionary are to be studied, or what plans are to be pursued, Leaving 
these elementary points to those whom they may concern, I would 
throw together a few remarks on the Italian authors which generally 
are put into the hands of young ladies, and mention such books as 
are adapted to them, and to other students of Italian. 

After going through the elementary parts of the language, it 
is usual to begin Metastasio. The Abbé Metastasio, as it is ge- 
nerally known, has written certain little Dramas, consisting of 
three acts, in which he has to arrange the various incidents form- 
ing the plot, develope characters, mark the agg of passions, and 
accomplish different and difficult things, for which other poets 
calling themselves dramatic require full five acts, and find those 
five acts scarcely sufficient. The consequence is obvious; there is 
not “ample room and verge enough” to trace what ought to be 
traced. This is an original fault in the nature of the compositions 
to which Metastasio devoted his versifying powers. But this is 
not all: there is a sameness in his sinlatidle: read one and you 
have read all; they have been called, with perhaps quite as much 
truth as severity, “‘ tissues of love and nonsense.” The lovers are 
all alike—the ladies are alike—the plots are alike—the denotiements 
are alike ; and it is only to be marvelled at, that such productions 
have been so be-praised. Add to this, that every one, after 
strutting his appointed minutes on the stage, whether in the lan- 
guishing of love, or the raging of anger, vents his excited feelings 
in a sohg, and little more need be said in support of the writer’s 
private opinion, that whosoever puts Metastasio into the hands of a 
pupil, be that pupil man, woman, or child (except for the express 
— of making the book a stepping-stone to poetry worthy to be 
read), commits an offence against good taste, and at the same time 


M. M.—No. 8. 
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insults the understanding of his pupil. But enough has been said : 
good night to Metastasio, and sound sleep (no harm if they sleep 
over his works) to his readers. 

Hard and harsh and strange is it thus to write of a gentle bard, 
beloved by gentle nymphs. The next work perused by Italian 
students is in general Tasso’s Jerusalem; and we must alter our 
speech and change our style, to discourse of one who was proverbially 
called “ He of the pen and sword.” Romance, chivalry, and poetry 
all cast their beams on the person, the character, and the writings of 
Tasso. Born with that deep and exquisite sensibility of feeling 
which generally attends true poetical powers, and which, if it doubles 
every joy, too truly doubles every woe, he became in early life 
the victim of an unfortunate attachment. Every one knows the 
story of the Princess Leonora; every one knows too how her en- 
raged brother caused the young poetial aspirer to be immured in an 
asylum for the insane. The touching lines which he there wrote— 
short, sweet, and melancholy, still sound in our ears, and vibrate on 
our innermost feelings, 


“Tu che ne vai in Pindo 
Dove pende la mia cetra ad un capresso, 
Salutala in mio nome, e dille poi, 
Ch’io son dagli anni e dalla fortuna oppresso.” 


And when the cruel falsehood of his enemies produced the alien- 
ation of mind which they had previously fabled, when his high- 
strung feelings sunk beneath irritation and disappointment, who has 
read without sympathy, and compassion, and regret, the history of 
Jerusalem’s minstrel’s holding high converse with the phantoms of 
his own creation, and forgetting the cruelty of his prince and the 
neglect of his lady love, in the lofty excursions of his disordered but 
still fine imagination ? 

I cannot write as I would of Tasso. “Thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” should be summoned up to express the feelings which 
his poem awakens, but I cannot leave the subject without noticing a 
slander affixed to his name by one who probably never read his 
work. [ allude to Boileau—Boileau, whose taste is so just as to 
have won for him the title of the prince of taste, whose strictures on 
the ancients mark both reading and good sense, contrasts in his 
“Art of Poetry,” “le clinquant du Tasse” and “l’or de Virgile.” 
From him it has been the fashion to talk of the tinsel of Tasso, and 
to rank one of the most exquisite poets of modern times as a mere 
superficial rhymester. The Italian language is now more generally 
read, and studied ; and those who judge of Tasso in his own native 
majesty (for, like Virgil, many of his beauties, as they depend on 
harmony and phraseology, cannot be translated), will indignantl 
repel all lowering insinuations, and warmly concur in this feeble but 
sincere tribute to Jerusalem’s bard. 

I am transgressing the limits to which I had meant originally to 
confine myself. I cannot, however, pass by one, who— 


‘Sovra gli altri, come aquila, vola.” 
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One however, for whom this, hisown brief expression, is a striking and 
sufficient eulogium. Our “northern grunting guttural” cannot ade- 
quately express the praise of Dante. Strong and nervous descriptions 
—wonderful imagination—deep feeling and pathos—close observation 
of nature—high patriotism, with indignant satire against those who 
oppressed and insulted the country which he so dearly loved—if 
these, expressed in language firm, mighty, energetic, are to be 
admired, are to be received into the memory and the affections, 
then is the laurel wreath that circles the stern, thoughtful, melan- 
choly brow of the Florentine poet, rightly gained and rightly worn. 

It is not by mere extracts of Dante—the Nyolino, Capaneo, Fran- 
cesca di Rimini, &c. &c., that an idea can be formed of his powers. 
Dr. Johnson said that a critic seeking to recommend Shakspeare by 
mere citations, would be like a man who should endeavour to let his 
house by carrying a few bricks in his pocket, as a specimen of it. 
The Divina Commedia is a magnificent whole, and has been styled 
by a modern noble critic “ the most original poem in the world.” <* 

It may be allowable to remark that Villani’s “ Storia di Ferenze” 
and Sismondi’s “ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes” throw much 
light on the historical difficulties of Dante. 

But it is time to bring these desultory remarks to a close. Time 
would indeed fail to tell of Ariosto with his interweaving episodes, 
Alfieri, the Lord Byron of Italy, a noble mind misapplied, Monti, 
renowned by his Aristodemo, and Sylvio Pellico by his genius and 
misfortunes. As it is my wish to be useful to those who may be en- 

aged in the study of a language to which I have devoted some 
attention, I add a list of Italian books suited to beginners :-— 


Lettere su Romae Napoli. 

Ricordi d’un Viaggio Pittorico. 

I] Campagno nel Passeggio Campestre. 

Racconti Istorici. 

Lettere Discrittive di Celebri Italiani da Gamba. 
Novelle di Polidori. 

Scelta di Letiere da Nardino. 

Scelta di Lettere da Gasparo Gozzi. 


To this is subjoined a list of Italian books in a good style, but 
rather works of amuseiment than of serious study, under the impres- 
sion that this is the most usual and natural means for reading a lan- 


guage with fluency :— 


Le mie Prigioni, da Silvio Pellico. 
Dei Dovin degli Uomini da. do. 
Mauri—Caterina Medici. 
Manzoni—I promissi Sposi. 
Goldoni—Le Commedie. 

Uberto Visconti. 

Battaglia di Benevento. 
Sacchi—Zeodote. 

— Varieta Litteraria. 
Varesi—Fidanzata Ligure. 
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Varesi Sibilla Odateta. 
Folchetta Malaspina. 
Lettere di Ganganelli. 

Lettere di Annibal Caro. 
Naufraga di Malamocco. 

La Pittrice ed il Forestiere. 





Other works might be added, but enough has been said. ‘The 
writer will conclude by remarking that the translation of Ossian by 
Cesarotti, so well known as a favourite book of Napoleon’s, is consi- 
dered one of the most beautiful specimens of the Tuscan language. 
The translation of Virgil by Annibal Caro is more close to the 


original than our language will permit. 


‘ 


M. A. S. 


BALLAD. 


HERE’S A HEALTH TO THE MINSTREL! 
By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 


Herz’s a health to the minstrel! wherever he wanders, 
May his path-way through life be unclouded by care ; 

May the memories be sweet upon which his soul ponders, 
And the charms of his fancy be soothing and fair. 


And if never more by the green-smiling valleys, 
And white cliffs of Albion he’s destined to roam, 

When the breath of sweet song, with his dulcet lute dallies, 
‘Mid the tears and the raptures that welcome him home : 


May he never forget, in that bosom of pleasure, 
The hearts that have melted or warm’d at his lay ; 

And when mem’ry speaks through some exquisite measure, 
Let it bring back the friends and the scenes far away ! 


For what in the bosom of sensitive feeling’ } 
Can waken resemblance like music’s soft strain ? 
As o’er the heart’s chords it is tenderly stealing, 
To open the flood-gates of passion again ? 


A flower—nay a leaf, can again bring before us 
Past objects of love, to which tenderness clings ;— 
But music alone holds the master-spell o’er us, 
To ope “ the sealed fountains,” whence memory springs ! 


Here’s a health to the minstrel! wherever he wanders, 
May his pathway through life, be exempted from care ; 

May the visions be bright, upon which his soul ponders, 
And the skies that shine o’er him be cloudless and fair ! 
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SOCRATES AND XANTIPPE. 


STRANGE and unaccountable is it that these two names, each in 
itself a proverb, each an antithesis to the other, should, after a lapse 
of more than two thousand years, have come down to the present 
time under auspices as different as were the characters of the in- 
dividuals whom they once served to designate! How comes it that 
Socrates should still be held forth as an example to men, of virtue, to 
husbands, of forbearance, while his unfortunate lady serves but as a 
current bye-word for every thing violent in women, usurping and 
domineering in wives? May not a suspicion be entertained, that too 
easy a credence has been given alike to the virtues of the philoso- 
pher, and the failings of his consort? To remove the prejudice which 
time has strengthened in favour of the one and in disparagement of 
the other, appears a hopeless attempt. But some advantages may 
be derived from contemplating the life of this extraordinary couple, 
from whose history we learn, that rash and impolitic marriages were 
not unknown before the Christian era; as an abstract matrimonial 
speculation, and from its antiquity we may consider it such, this 
question of respective merit and demerit between Socrates and 
Xantippe may prove of considerable importance. 

History has not left us in doubt as to the philosopher’s personal 
appearance. He was an ugly little man, with a Calmuck nose, 
twinkling gray eyes, and a bad expression of countenance. Of his 
own deformities he was aware, und, in his professional capacity of 
philosopher, affected to derive considerable amusement from his want 
of external beauty. 

Nothing we believe is recorded of Xantippe on this score ; but 
there can be little doubt that if a painter, even one whose name 
delights in the affix of R. A., were desired to sketch a fancy portrait 
of her, he would invest her with about as many charms as would 
barely suffice to redeem a Gorgon from her native loathsomeness ; 
nor is it highly improbable that the critics who eee the picture 
galleries would declare his performance to be, to the best of their 
judgment, a faithful and accurate likeness of the illustrious proto- 
type. And yet how widely would both he and they wander from 
the truth! Before her marriage, there can be no donbt that Xan- 
tippe’s face and person were eminently lovely : in the absence of all 
proof to the contrary, we may even conclude that she was, if not the 
belle, at least one of the leading belles of Athens; for her husband 
yielded to no man in ugliness, and when do we see men of his phy- 
siognomical stamp marry any but the prettiest women? Her tem- 
per was warm and generous, her disposition lively, and her manners 
gay and playful. In raillery she was an adept, a thorough mistress 
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of repartee, and brilliantly successful in her sallies of polished irony 
and delicate sarcasm. Such was the woman whom her unkind des- 
tiny united to an ugly philosopher of a rectified temper. 

Socrates despised the world’s opinion and derided its fashions ; 

Xantippe, true to the genius of her sex, was fully impressed with 
the importance of both. Therefore the husband dressed and behaved 
like a sloven, while the wife exerted all her energies, and plied all 
her arts, to subject him to the wholesome and beautifying dominion 
of the graces. Reasoning from the present to the past, and taking 
for granted the immutability of female characteristics, we are fully 
justified in saying that this was the mode of conduct which the well- 
meaning Xantippe adopted. How are we to suppose that the phi- 
losopher received his wife’s coaxings and admonitions? After 
listening to her ebservations, he would argue with her upon the 
“ere of her complaints in that cross-examination style of his which 
the Socratic Boswells record as having been peculiarly grateful to 
the spirit of the ci-devant statuary, and which was certainly enough 
to drive any but a marble lady into strong hysterics. Perhaps how- 
ever he was not even so ambiguously courteous as this, but merely 
laughed at her importunity, and went about the town as untidy a 
figure as ever, Is it to be thought that a woman of refined taste 
and high spirit, such as was Xantippe, could tamely submit to this 
contemptuous and philosophic treatment ? 

We are informed that Socrates did not receive a single penny 
with his bride. The graces of her mind and body formed the sum 
total of her marriage-portion. How much light is thrown upon the 
history of her single state by this little circumstance! Her beauty 
and accomplishments, added to her wit and vivacity, must, without 
doubt, have captivated many admirers, Among them there was 
“amayen | a favoured one, with whom she exchanged vows of endless 
ove and fidelity. But Athenian lovers then were no better than 
their modern representatives in all civilised countries. Xantippe’s 
swain we may imagine to have been a mercenary dog, whom Plutus 
seduced from his allegiance to Cupid under the disguise of an heiress. 
In a moment of pique and disappointment, the hasty young lady, our 
heroine, gave an affirmative answer to the most important question 
which could possibly have been put to her by an ugly little philo- 
sopher, with a Calmuck nose, and twinkling gray eyes. 

It may be objected that all this is a mere hypothesis, but it is one 
which derives all but certainty from its evident probability. Let us 
however suppose that the match originated, on the lady’s side, in a 
laudable desire of obtaining an establishment of her own, on the gen- 
tleman’s in an involuntary submission to charms against whose influ- 
ence philosophy was unable to defend him. If such were the case, 
sad indeed was our heroine’s lot. The philosopher was troubled with 
a moral weakness which as a single man he might have humoured 
ad libitum, without inflicting injury upon any one but himself. He 
despised money. Having however once married, he was not likely 
to conciliate his wife’s affections by the advocacy of short commons, 
nor to preserve them through the medium of a meagre and ill- 
appointed household. Xantippe was a shrewd woman, and saw very 
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clearly that, with all his philosophy, her husband was a great fool. 
He had talents, she knew, capable of providing the golden source 
and means of respectability. Why then not exert them for this wise 
and legitimate purpose? Of what use was his Demon, unless it 
would pay his butcher's and his baker’s bills? Most eloquently and 
most forcibly would she remonstrate with him, upon the folly of his 
wasting his instructive breath without receiving a quid pro quo, and 
of giving gratis lectures to all the young boobies of Athens. But 
Socrates was a perfect philosopher, and cared little how domestic 
matters prospered, provided he were left at liberty to lounge with 
his idle companions through the groves of Academus, or to rigma- 
role upon abstract questions in the Lyceum. 

Unhappy Xantippe! How often did she curse the day when her 
husband resigned the employment of a statuary, and commenced the 
profession of a philosopher. In the bitterness of her matronly dis- 
satisfaction, can we be surprised that she should at times assail her 
husband in terms of keen invective, not unfrequently of undisguised 
abuse? And when her partner, the man of a rectified temper, 
listened to her patiently, and answered her with nothing but the 
irritating smile of resignation, was it an unpardonable offence if she 
seized the first domestic utensil which came to hand, and did her 
best to break the little philosopher’s head with it? Not a word is 
said, not asuspicion murmured against the purity of Xantippe's virtue, 
and yet has her memory been outraged byj more abuse- than would 
have sufficed for the most incorrect lady among her contem- 
poraries. And all thishas happened merely because she had the 
bad fortune to marry a philosopher who would not allow her even 
the luxury of contradiction. With any other man less wise than to 
neglect worldly comforts, and despise the adventitious charms of 
wealth, more human too than to preserve a constant mastery over his 
temper, she might, and would probably, have enjoyed a tolerable 
share of happiness. At any rate she would, as far as we can conjec- 
ture, have escaped the unmerited notoriety to which she has been 


condemned by prejudiced biographers and an undiscerning posterity. 
Oxford, 1835. 


LETTER FROM AN OXFORD STUDENT TO HIS MAMMA. 


Brazen-Nose Coll. 1832. 
Dear Mamma, 
Your anger to soften, 
At last I sit down to indite; 
’Tis clear I am wrong very often, 
Since ’tis true I so seldom do write! 


But now I'll be silent no longer, 
Pro and con all my deeds I'll disclose, 
All the pro’s in my verse I’ll make stronger, 
And hide all my con’s in my pro’s. 
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You told me on coming to college 
To dip into books and excel ; 

Why the tradesmen themselves must acknowledge 
Ive dipt into books pretty well. 


The advice you took pleasure in giving 
To direct me is sure to succeed, 
And I think you'll confess I am living 
With very great credit indeed. 


I wait on the Reverend Doctors, 
Whose friendship you told me to seek, 
And as for the two learned proctors, 
They've called for me twice in a week. 


Indeed we’ve got intimate lately, 
And I seldom can pass down the street 
But their kindness surprises me greatly, 
For they stop me whenever we meet. 


My classics, with all their old stories, 
I now very closely pursue, 

And ne’er read the “‘ Remedia Amoris”’ 
Without thinking, dear mother, of you. 


Of Virgil I’ve more than a smatter, 
And Horace I’ve nearly by heart, 

But though fam’d for his smartness and satire, 
He’s not quite so easy as Smart. 


English bards I admire every tittle, 
And dote upon practical lore, 

And, though yet I have studied but Little, 
I hope to be master of Moore. 


You'll see from the nonsense I’ve written, 
That my Devils are none of the Blues, 

That I’m playful and gay as a kitten, 
And nearly as fond of the Muse. 


Bright puns (oh how crossly you'll bear ’em) 
I scatter, while logic I cram, 

For Euclid and puns asinorum, 
We leave to the Johnians of Cam. 


My pony, in spite of my chidings, 
Is as skittish and shy as can be, 

Not Yorkshire, with all her three ridings, 
Is half such a shier as he. 





I wish he was stronger and larger, 
For in truth | must certainlyown 
He is far the most moderate charger, 
In this land of high chargers I’ve known. 
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My doubts of profession are vanish’d, 
I'll tell you the cause when we meet, 
Church, Army, and Bar, I have banish’d, 
And now only look to the Fleet. 


Come down then, when summer is gilding 
Our gardens, our trees, and our founts, 

I'll give you accounts of each building— 
How you'll wonder at all my accounts ! 


Come down when the soft winds are sighing, 
Come down—Oh ! you shall and you must, 
Come down when the dust clouds are flying, 
Dear mamma! coME DOWN WITH THE DUST. 
* * e 


SWEETEST—DEAREST ! 
When the fairy queen sleeps in her blue bell bow’rs 
On a couch of roses and fresh night flow’rs ; 
When the lover is dreaming of joys now flown, 
And the dreary heart feels chill and lone ;— 
When the infant is hush’d at its mother’s breast, 
And its soft eyes are closing in innocent rest ;— 
When the lull’d wind breathes a sigh to thee— 
Then sweetest— dearest, come to me! 


By the moonlight’s smile on the bright river’s foam, 
By the star that guides the wand’rer home, 

By the wild flow’r that blushes so like thy cheek, 
By the language thy dark eyes alone can speak, 

By all the hours that together we’ve blest, 

By the kindness that lives in thy peaceful breast, 
By the vows so often sworn to thee, 

Oh! sweetest—dearest, come to me! 


Mrs. Charles Greville. 


SONNET. 


I had a thought at midnight, which oppress’d 
My mind most deeply, and whene’er I strove 
To cast it off, that I might take my rest, 
It clung unto me like a thought we love ; 
And recollection could not soothe my grief, 
But aided it; to nature then I turn’d, 
Yet e’en from her I could not gain relief,— 
I look’d, I saw, I felt, and yet I mourn’d. 
The starry sky, the mountain’s foaming brook, 
The silv’ry flowers, awakening from their sleep, 
The trees with all their music, while they shook 
Down the bright dew-drops, only made me weep ;— 
In our own souls we often find a “ void,” 
Which would be filled, yet cannot be supplied. F. 
M. M.—No. 8. U 








ANECDOTES OF FEUDAL TIMES IN ENGLAND. 


A suspicion is pretty generally attached to our early historians, 
who were for the most part connected with religious establishments, 
that they have greatly exaggerated the vices of the periods which 
they describe. Frequently suffering from the rapacity of the mo- 
narch, or the proximate nobility, they certainly may, in many cases, 
have employed the language of exasperation, and, magnifying the 
evils inflicted upon their order, have depicted with a highly-coloured 
pencil the characters of their oppressors. On the other hand, as 
many of the marauding barons were founders of monasteries and 
augmented the possessions of the church, some with the hope of 
expiating crimes already perpetrated, and more to obtain preter- 
natural assistance in future expeditions, the religious historians may, 
from motives of gratitude and policy, have exalted their characters - 
as splendid examples for imitation. 

With these or similar limitations to implicit reliance on the au- 
thority of their predecessors, modern historians have received their 
accounts, and generalised their facts. ‘The recent publications of 
the Record Commissioners have confirmed, in innumerable instances, 
the minute accuracy with which the fathers of English history re- 
corded events. If we find them thus corroborated in some circum- 
stances, shall we, because the official record has not yet been dis- 
covered, or has long since ceased to exist, refuse them credence in 
others? I am forenlarging the sphere of their influence upon our faith, 
and would deem them equally credible in many matters which, at 
present, rest solely upon their own authority. Ifthe character of the 
times be not absolutely repugnant to the occurrence of a particular 
event, shall we, because it may sound strangely to a modern ear, 
regard it as a monkish fable, invented in irritation, and narrated in 
animosity ? 

The general history of a country is like the picture of an exten- 
sive landscape, in which only the more prominent features of the 
scene can be perceived. To acquire a perfect acquaintance with 
the individual objects, the place must be visited and its parts exa- 
mined. I propose to offer a few of those anecdotes, which would 
have encumbered the lucubrations of a Hume, but which are essen- 
tial to the acquisition of a correct knowledge of manners, which in- 
terest us by the very fact that they are dissimilar to our own. I[ do 
not intend to burden this, or, if the subject should be more extensive 
than it at present appears, any other paper with dry antiquarian de- 
tails, and shall omit the results of a careful collation of some of our 
ancient historians with the records which frequently substantiate 
their statements. Of these I select the most remarkable, with a 
view to the amusement of readers, who would deem their time ill 
spent in consulting the sources which supply them. 
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In stating that the manners of our ancestors were greatly different 
from those which prevail among the same classes in the present age, 
perhaps I may not be altogether correct. Though differing in form, 
they will probably on consideration be found agreeing im essentia. 
If the gentleman of the present day do not recruit his finances by a 
foray upon a neighbour, or by a forcible entry into the treasury of 
a monastery, or half roasting a miscreant Jew, he has until lately 
effected the same object by trading in boroughs ; if he can no longer 
levy contributions upon his vassals in the form of reliefs, heriots, 
wardships, and the other apparatus of the feudal laws, he can turn 
his tenants out of their farms and do what he pleases with his own, 
when they vote in opposition to his supposed interests. The loss of 
the exquisite pleasure which attended the exercise of capital juris- 
diction is inadequately compensated by the amusement which the 
military gentleman finds in ordering and superintending the inflic- 
tion of torture by the lash. ‘Though the temper and opinions of the 
times unhappily prohibit a gentleman from appearing, after the 
fashion of his ancestors, in the capacity of a robber on the highway, 
nothing precludes him from the safer course of purloining public 
property, and revelling in the plunder of the exchequer, as a sine- 
curist and pensioner. 

The passion for the chase might be supposed to have existedymore 
vigorously among the gentry of ancient than of modern times. To 
the former the objects of pursuit, originally essential to the very 
existence of the barbarian hunter, were partly necessary for the 
support of the household, and for the recreations of those who, de- 
spising the acquirements of the schools, were unable to fill up the 
hours of vacancy with mental pleasures. Hence the extreme jea- 
lousy which watched over the warren and the forest, the dreadful 
severity of the Forest Laws, and the horrid enormities which re- 
sulted from their operation.* The anxiety for the retention of the 
privileges of warren and chase, which is every where manifested in 
the pleadings on quo warranto in the reign of the first Edward, is 
assignable to a rational motive. But for the existence of the mo- 
dern game-laws, which have descended in an unbroken line from 
the first code of Canute, through the edicts of Norman princes, 
to the enactments of the statute book, what reason can be offered, 
admissible by common sense, or satisfactory to common humanity ? 
While the population of towns and cities are gradually discarding 
the rude and boisterous diversions which delighted their semi- 
barbarous ancestors, and substituting the pleasures of the under- 
standing for those of the body, the higher classes, the senator and 
the magistrate, neglect important duties, and periodically suspend 
the business of a nation, that they may enjoy the sports of the field, 
which the game-laws are claimed to protect. Of all the disgusting 
legacies of ages of brutal ignorance, these alone remain almost in 
their pristine vigour, a damning testimony of the low grade on the 
scale of intellect occupied by that portion of the gentry who require 








* Vide Joh. Sarisbur. Polycrat. 
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these enactments. The philosopher, however, sees that even these 
persons are not doomed to perpetual darkness; that they must even- 
tually be stimulated by the rapid advances of the “ lower orders” 
in the arts and embellishments of civilization ; and that, in time, the 
discovery will be made, that providing for the cook and the poulterer, 
or superseding the rat-catcher, are employments unworthy of a man 
of sense whose necessary avocation they do not constitute. 

Among many points of resemblance between ancient and modern 
times, a case is recorded on a roll of pleadings, exhibiting an offen- 
sive fact, which would be incredible on other authority, of one baron 
transferring his wife to another by a formal deed of conveyance, 
for considerations duly had and delivered.* In the provincial news- 
papers we often read of the sale of wives among the very dregs of 
society ; and it is currently said that some such thing as an exchange 
has been made between two men in the highest rank of the modern 
peerage. It is to be hoped that this is as solitary an instance of de- 
pravity as the conveyance. 

In policy the aristocracy, to maintain a selfish independence, have 
ever vacillated between the two extremes of the state; at one mo- 
ment courting the people when the regal power was to~ be di- 
minished ; at another, in close and natural allianee with the crown, 
when a spark of public liberty was to be extinguished. All but 
themselves can foretel the inevitable consequences. Their efforts 
to preserve the odious powers conferred by the feudal system 
exalted the monarch and more effectually depressed themselves : 
their mean subservience to the crown, of which the necessity is in- 
duced upon them by the principle of primogeniture, and their lavish 
expenditure of public treasure to secure a monopoly in the mer- 
chandise of boroughs, gave birth to the Reform Bill. The result of 
the present contest between the people and the higher orders will 
as assuredly terminate in the discomfiture of the latter, as if it were 
to be decided by the arms to which their supporters madly recom- 
mend an appeal. Do they form an exception to the rule, that fools 
me! learn wisdom by experience ? 

n fine, the more closely we observe the coincidences of ancient 
and modern times in this light, the stronger will appear the propriety 
of an emendation, formerly made by a correspondent of the Monthly 
Magazine, in the classical line, which must now he read— 


* Tempora mutantur, zon mutamur in illis.” 


«“ Pytte and Gallowes.” To many baronies, both spiritual and 
temporal, as well as to some corporations, was formerly annexed the 
right of hanging male and drowning female delinquents. The ex- 
tensive privileges claimed and exercised by the great feudatories, 
within their respective jurisdictions, justify Spelman’s description, 
that every superior lord was a petty king over his dependents." 
The Regia Majestas of Scotland mentions certain criminal pleas be- 


longing to some baronies, and particularly to such as had and held 








* Rotuli Parliamenti, tom. i. p. 140. + Gloss. in v. Parliamentum. 
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their own court with soc and sac, gallows and pit, toill and theme, 
infangtheife, and outfangtheife ; all of which, except the power over 
life and death, were enjoyed by the same class of persons, the thanes 
and bishops, in the time of Edward the Confessor. Capital punish- 
ments within these miniature sovereignties seem to have been intro- 
duced with the improvements made by the Normans upon the feudal 
institutions of the Saxons; perhaps in the reign of Henry I., who is 
said to have been the first monarch that punished theft by the gal- 
lows.* Unquestionably the law of the Confessor which defines the 
powers of those bishops and thanes [barones, in the Latin translation], 
who had their own courts and customs, t is silent on the subject of 
capital punishments, and we know that they were interdicted by 
William the Conqueror ;{ yet we find among the pleas of the 
county of Suffolk, in the first year of king John’s reign, a claim of 
the bishop of Ely, in opposition to Sampson, abbot of St. Edmund’s 
Bury, to the privilege of hanging within the liberties of his church, 
in virtue of a charter which was granted by king Edgar, and con- 
firmed by Edward the Confessor, by William the Conqueror, Henry 
II., and other monarchs. § 

In this case, the abbot of Bury complains against Sir Osbert de 
Wechesam, a knight of the bishop of Ely, that he unjustly erected 
a gallows and made executions in the manor of Hecham, within the 
liberty of St. Edmund, in violation of the franchise, which, the court 
roll states, appertained to the house from the time of Edward the 
Conqueror.|| Another complaint to the same effect is preferred 
against Heinfrid de Criketott, who pleads that he holds as of the 
honour of Boulogne ; and that, as from the conquest, he is entitled 
in his land to raise the gallows, and do judgment upon thieves ; for 
his father caused a thief to be hanged, first calling in the bailiff of 
the abbot, who had the right of being present at the judgment. 
Heinfridus further pleads that during his own minority, Osbert de 
Glanville, having the wardship of the land, caused a thief to be hung 
as in right of the appendant franchise ; and that he himself had 
done the same thing after requiring the abbot’s bailiff to attend the 
execution. The place of execution is called in these pleadings 
qualm-stowe,{ and Sir Francis Palgrave regards it as a proof of the 
tenacity with which the people still adhered to the ancient language 
of the country.** 

The origin of the punishment by drowning may, perhaps, be 
traced to a custom of the ancient Germans, by whom, according to 


* Roger de Hoveden, p. 471. 

+ Cap. 21, de baronibus, qui suas habent curias, &c. 

} Li. Will. I. cap. 7. This clemency was extended to cases of high treason. 
William, Count d’Eu, having, by judicial combat, been convicted of a con- 
spiracy against the king, was punished by deprivation of sight.—Chron. 
Saxon. ad An. 1096. 

§ Placitorum Abbreviatio, 1 Joh. Suffolk, p. 22. 

Rotuli Curie Regis, vol. ii. Introd. p. x. p. 6 and 10. Placit. Abr. ubi cit. 

{ Cwealm stowe, patibuli locus. Somner. 

** Rot. Cur. Introd. p. xi. With submission to the learned commissioner, 
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Tacitus, the idle, the cowardly, and the deformed,* were destroyed 
by submersion. By the laws of the ancient Burgundians, women 
who eloped from their husbands were smothered in mud.t Of 
drowning as a punishment, Sir Henry Spelman adduces, from the 
archives of Rochester, an instance which occurred in England in 
the year 1200. ‘Two women came into the town of Suffliete in the 
county of Kent, who had stolen many cloths in the town of Croin- 
done; and the menof the same town of Croindone; whose cloths 
were feloniously carried away, followed the women to the town of 
Suffliete, and there they were taken and imprisoned, and had their 
judgment in the court of Suffliete to carry hot iron; one of them 
was acquitted, and the other condemned, whereupon, she was 
drowned in the Beckpool. All this happened, the record continues, 
in the time of Gilbert, Lord Bishop of Rochester ; and at that judg- 
ment were present the coroners of our lord the king: Paul de 
Stanes was then cacherel (steward) of the hundred of Acstane. And 
at that time Robert de Heshame, a monk, was keeper of the manor 
of Suffliete. And in judging the women there were Sir Henry de 
Cobham, and many other eminent men of the country. 

The ordeal, or trial by hot iron, to which these women were 
subjected, continued in operation until 1219, when Henry ILI. and 
his council issued a circular missive to the justices, prohibiting this 
supposed appeal to the judgment of God.§ The punishment of 
gibbeting seems to have been introduced in this reign, and is men- 
tioned by the historian, Matthew Paris. A gibbet was erected in 
London in the year 1236, on which one man was hanged after he 
was dead, and another while living, and suffered to perish. Pre- 
vious to this exhibition, the king issued an order to the sheriff of 
Middlesex to cause to be made without delay in the place where 
the gaols were formerly erected, that is to say at the Elms, two 
good gibbets of strong and excellent timber for hanging robbers, 
and other malefactors. The cost incurred was to be defrayed at the 
exchequer, and the instrument is dated 22nd May, 4 Henry III.| 

The following explanation of the privilege of a corporation at 
this period is contained in the return of the jurors of Wallingford, 
in Berkshire, 1261. The jurors say upon their oaths, that no per- 
son in this borough, for any fact by him committed, ought to be 
hanged ; for, according to the custom of this borough, he ought to 


more decisive proofs of the vitality of the Saxon language than the remote 
existence of a few terms, which were even then becoming obsolete, may be 
derived from the ballad which commences 
“It was in the merry month of May 
When the little birds were singing on each spray,” &c. 
With two exceptions, and with slight changes in the orthography, all the 
words are Saxon. 
* “‘Corpore infames.’”’ De Morib. cap. 28. 
+ Barrington, Obs. on Ancient Statutes. 
} Gloss. art. Furca et Fossa. Pytte and Gallows. 
§ Rymer, Foedera, Tom. I. p. 154.—New Edit. 
|| Rot. Liter. Clausar. p. 419. 
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be deprived of his eyes, and other parts ; and that such privilege has 
been used time out of mind.* 

The vellum register of the manor of Spalding, in Lincolnshire, to 
which Gough refers, records the execution of eighty felons, from 
41 Henry IIL1. to 16 Henry VIII. ;+ an interval, however, of above 
two centuries and a half, which furnishes an average of three exe- 
cutions in a year, with an excess of seventeen. 

It may easily be conceived that these numerous jurisdictions in 
capital felonies were detrimental to public justice. Persons were 
often adjudged to death for offences which more competent tribu- 
nals than the courts of baronies and manors would have dismissed 
with slighter punishment. A man sometimes committed a felony, 
which ought to have been tried before the king’s officers, but was 
seized in his flight through the territory of some petty sovereign, 
for a real or supposed offence, distinct from the first, and executed 
by a judgment in the baronial or manorial court, as the case 
might be. Certainly the judges could have done no more than put 
an end to the felon’s career; but, as in the instance of the men at 
Derby, who committed one offence, for which they deserved hang- 
ing, and were hanged for another which they had no means of 
committing, the justice of the country was outraged. A ridiculous 
case of this kind occurred in the reign of Edward I. The presump- 
tion and subsequent obstinacy of the haughty baron are not more 
remarkable than the absurdity of the means seriously adopted to 
revive the lustre of the monarch’s tarnished crown, and to heal the 
wound sustained by his dignity. 

At the michaelmas parliamentary pleadings at Clypsten, in 1290, 
Bogo de Knowil, the king’s bailiff of Montgomery, complains that 
a person in that county, whose name he knows not, having slain a 
servant of the bishop of Hereford, fled to the land of Edmund de 
Mortimer, of Wiggemor, where he was seized and thrown into 
prison. Edmund de Mortimer, though frequently required by 
Bogo to surrender the felon into the king’s prison of Mortimer, 
absolutely refused to part with him; and afterwards by a judgment 
obtained in his own court at Wiggemor, at the suit of the deceased’s 
relations, hanged the felon, in violation of the liberties of the king’s 
castle of Montgomery, and against his crown and dignity. On the 
baron’s admission of the fact, and submission to the king’s will, 
judgment was formally pronounced, that as he could not deny having 
adjudged the felon in his court of Wiggemor in violation, &c., he 
had entirely forfeited his liberty of Wiggemor ; but, by the king’s 
especial favour, it was granted that Edmund de Mortimer should 
not lose the liberty on this account, but be amerced one hundred 
marks for his offence ; and, in token of restitution of the king’s 
liberty, he should render to Bogo de Knowil, the king’s bailiff, a 
mannikin or puppet (“ quandam formam hominis”) in place of the 
executed felon. At the same time, the bailiff was solemnly enjoined 


* Blount, Tenures, p. 150. + Camden, vol. II. p. 345. 
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to receive the puppet, and hang it instead of the felon. Whether 
Mortimer deemed himself too powerful to be affected by this 
sentence, or regarded the ridiculous condition with which it was 
invested, as a mere form of words, he did not condescend to honour 
it with his compliance ; and in January the next year he was him- 
self a suitor to the king at Asserugh, complaining that, in the interval, 
the royal bailiff, Bogo, had seized into the king’s hands the liberty 
of Wiggemor. The bailiff, in reply, alleged the non-performance 
of the delivery of a puppet or doll ; on which the king and council 
granted that the liberty should be replevied to him until the puppet 
in question should be rendered for execution to the king’s bailiff at 
the castle of Montgomery.* 

During the preceding reign, in 1240, an accident, says Manning, 
happened in the Abbey of Waverley, which made a considerable 
noise at the time, and furnishes us with a striking picture of the 
times, as well as of the resolution and authority of an abbot. A 
young man, it seems, about Easter, was received into the house in 
the capacity of shoemaker to the convent, where he exercised his 
craft without molestation till about the beginning of August, when a 
party was sent by the king’s orders to secure him on a charge of 
murder. They accordingly came, and like good men and true, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances and menaces of this holy body, 
executed the commission they were sent upon, and carried the 
young man away with them to prison. Astonished at this impious 
outrage on their privileges, and foreseeing, as their annalist very 
justly observes, that if things should go on at this rate there would 
soon be an end of all distinction between religious and seculars, the 
monks, having first agreed to suspend divine service inthe house 
until satisfaction should be made, dismissed their abbot to the legate, 
cardinal Otho, or Ottobon, at that time in England, with a proper 
representation of their case. The legate heard what they had to 
say, but stirred not inthe matter. The abbot hereupon laid it before 
the king, requiring in pretty high terms, that God and Holy Church 
should be avenged of those irreverent officers, by an immediate res- 
titution of their charge. The king seemed well enough inclined to 
gratify him ; but, the lords and great men of the council interfering, 
all he could obtain was a promise to be heard upon his petition, on 
condition of taking off the interdict under which he had laid his 
convent. Accordingly, at the time appointed, the charters, muni- 
ments, and privileges of the order were laid before the king and 
council, who commented upon them as they thought fit, and not 
much to the advantage or satisfaction of the complainants. At length, 
however, the friends of Holy Church prevailed ; and it appearing 
upon the face of the charters, &c. ‘ That the precincts of abbeys and 
their estates were, by apostolical authority, exempted from the en- 
croachments of all wicked and profane persons, 7. e. from all lay 
visitations whatsoever, and inviolable as the altars of churches ; and 
that all manner of persons committing violence thereupon, stood ipso 





* Rotuli Parliamenti, tom. I. p. 45. 
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facto excommunicate ;’ the king granted the abbot’s petition in its 
full extent, and the shoemaker was immediately sent back, to the 
great joy and edification of all the good people of England. Mean- 
while the sergeant and his party, who had done no other than their 
duty, in executing the lawful orders of the government, came off 
but poorly, being condemned to ask pardon of God and the monks 
at the gate of the convent, and afterwards to be publicly whipped, 
which sentence having been fully executed upon them by the dean 
of the house and the vicar of Farnham, they were absolved in form, 
and, having a sufficient penance enjoined them besides, they were 
dismissed .* 

The numerous obstructions which the privileges possessed by the 
barons, and other feudal proprietaries, opposed to the course of 
justice in the due administration of the laws, at length became a 
national grievance ; and as early as 1277 a parliament, held at 
Gloucester, passed, it is supposed, the statute of Quo Warranto, by 
which all who held any liberties, or franchises, were required to 
produce their charters, or otherwise forfeit these liberties to the crown. 
This statute was most extensively put in force in the twentieth year 
of Edward I., 1291, and the proceedings, published by the Record 
Commissioners, exhibit a vast mass of curious particulars relating 
to the state of England in the thirteenth century. The result seems 
to have been rather unsatisfactory at the time; for, says the com- 
piler of the Annals cf Waverley, all the bishops, barons, and other 
free tenants of the crown were grievously oppressed with various 
expenses and vexations ; though the king did not derive much emo- 
lument from the measure. A remarkable case of the exercise of 
capital jurisdiction by a corporation was developed by the proceed- 
ings against Master Adam de Walton, parson of Wiggan, and ex- 
officio mayor of the borough. Among the privileges claimed by 
the corporators was that of infangthef, in those pleadings called 
infangenthef, or the liberty of trying a thief within the manor, 
barony, or borough to which it was annexed.+ It appears that 
Roger de Assheton, finding William le Procurateur, or Proctor, with 
the mainour, or stolen goods in his possession, caused him to be 
attached by the bailiffs of the mayor of Wiggan, for goods, which 
he alleged Proctor had stolen near Hasphulle, in the wapentake of 
Salfordes ; and therefore completely out of the jurisdiction of that 
mayor, so far as the privilege of infangthef was concerned. A de- 
claration of the felony having been filed against William le Proctor, 
he thereupon called to his warranty, Henry Crowe, who came to 
the court next following, and warranted for him, saying that he 
would have good warranty at the next court. On this, the bur- 
gesses, and other persons, who constituted the court, adjudged 
Proctor to be discharged sine die ; and detained Henry Crowe in 








* Hist. Surrey, vol. III. p. 150. Dugd. Monast. Anglic. Tom. V. p. 239. 
Ann. Waverl. p. 201. On verifying this citation, I find that the annalist 
styles the “‘ sergeant” a knight. 

+ LI. Edw. Conf. cap. 26. The term is compounded of infangen, to take 
or catch, and theof, a thief. 
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prison for three weeks, until the sitting of the next court. Then, 
says the record, the aforesaid Henry came and acknowledged the 
robbery, and he was hanged by the judgment of the court in the 
absence of the coroner. And the aforesaid William (the criminal) 
is still living.* One would naturally suppose that the principal 
charge against the mayor or corporation, in this case, was the exe- 
cution of the wrong person, of the innocent bail, instead of the 
thief; but, on the contrary, the mayor was required to account for 
having exercised the liberty of utfangthef, without possessing any 
charter which conferred that privilege upon the borough. If the 
former charge had been made against the mayor, probably his 
defence would have been Crowe’s singular and unexpected confes- 
sion, which is so obscurely stated, that it does not appear whether 
he declared himself to be the felon, or merely admitted that a 
robbery had taken place. In either case, the anecdote does not 
redound very greatly to the credit of Master Adam, the mayor, or 
the king’s attorney, 4 whom he was prosecuted. 

Daniel Defoe has left an extremely interesting account of the 
“ Halifax Gibbet Law,” but its great length forbids extraction, and 
as to the law itself, or rather custom, it is well known by the cele- 
brity which the Halifax instrument of punishment has acquired as 
the model of the Maiden, introduced into Scotland by the Regent 
Morton, who was the first to fall under its axe. An anecdote from 
Defoe must conclude these notices of our ancient criminal adminis- 
tration in reference to the ultimum supplicium :— 

“ They tell us of a custom which prevailed here, in the case of a 
criminal being to be executed, viz. that if after his head was laid 
down, and the signal given to pull out the pin, he could he so 
nimble as to snatch out his head between the pulling out the pin and 
the falling down of the axe, and could get upon his feet, jump off 
the scaffold, run down a hill that lies just before it, and get through 
the river before the executioner could overtake him, and seize upon 
him, he was to escape ; and, though the executioner did overtake 
him on the other side of the river, he was not to bring him back, at 
least he was not to be executed. 

“ But as they showed me the form of the scaffold, and the weight 
of the axe, it was, in my opinion, next to impossible any man should 
be so quick-eyed as to see the pulling out the pin, and so quick with 
his head as to snatch it out. Yet they tell a story of one fellow 
that did it, and was so bold after he had jumped off the scaffold, and 
was running down the hill, with the executioner at his heels, to turn 
about and to call to the people to give him his hat; that having 
afterwards jumpt into the river, which is but a little one, and not 
deep, he stopped, intending to drown the executioner, if he had come 
up to him; at which the poor fellow stopped too, and was afraid to 
go into the water to seize him. But this story is said to be too 





{“ Et tunc venit predictus Henricus, et cognovit latrocinium, et fuit 
suspensus per judicium in absentia coronatoris,” &c. Placita de Quo War- 
ranto, 20 Edw. I. p. 372. 
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long ago to have any vouchers, though the people indeed all receive 
it for truth.” 

From another story, which he relates, Defoe infers that execu- 
tions were so frequent here, that “ it was not thought a sight worth 
the people’s running to see.” 

Ancient Slave-Trade.—Spelman, in a brief notice of Magna 
Charta, styles it that sacred diploma which confirms the liberties 
of England recovered by a most destructive war, and at a vast ex- 
pense of blood. From this eulogium one would almost suppose, 
that Sir Henry had never carefully perused the charter, which, it 
has been observed, “ conferred freedom on those only who were free 
before,” and which classes in the same clause Englishmen not only 
with the oxen and swine, but with the inanimate herbage of their 
owner’s estates, considering them like those things a species of property 
too valuable to be wasted or destroyed. By this charter, the guardian 
of a heir is prohibited from taking from his land more than the 
reasonable issues without destruction and waste of men and things,* 
The men alluded to in this chapter were of that class upon a manor 
whom feudal lawyers define to be villani gleb@ adscriptiti, serfs or 
natives, wretches born on the soil, who passed along with the estate 
from one owner to another, without the power of voluntarily remoy- 
ing themselves. Their condition and duties were those of other 
slaves; they were occupied in low and dirty work; they could 
neither marry nor give their children in marriage, without the 
approbation of their owner, for which they paid a fine called the 
marchet ; nor could they, without the same permission, educate their 
sons for the church ; because, on becoming monks, the lord would 
lose all his right and title in his slaves. 

Froissart says there is a usage in England, and also in several 
countries, that the nobles have great franchises over their men, and 
hold them inservage. Not only did they subject their bondmen to 
services of the most degrading nature, but they obliged them, as 
appears from a passage quoted by Barrington, from Struvius, to 
perform disgusting and indecent actions in public.t 

These miserable creatures, constituting no small portion of the 
population, were often transferred at the will of the owner; some- 
times in a fit of piety, in pure and perpetual alms, to a religious 
house, and sometimes they were bartered and sold like the Africans. 
The clergy as well as the gentry were slave-dealers, in the modern 
acceptation of the term. From the couchir-book of the abbey of 
Whalley, Dr. Whitaker has transcribed a deed of the sale of a slave 
and his family, which is apparently without date, but which is pro- 
bably anterior to the year 1309, as the abbot by whom it was exe- 
cuted died in that year. This instrument may be translated in the 
following terms :— 





* Sine destructione et vasto hominum et rerum. cap. IV. 
+ Obs. on Anc. Statutes, p. 306. 
} Harl. MS. 3764, fol. 1. 
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“ To all, &c., Gregory, abbot, and the conyent of Whalley, greet- 
ing. Know ye, that we for ourselves, and each of our successors, 
have given, granted, and delivered to our beloved in Christ, John 
G. and his assignees, R., the son of Adam, our native, together with 
the whole of his family and all his effects, to have, and to hold for 
one hundred shillings, delivered and paid to us by the aforesaid 
John; so that the aforesaid R., with all his family and all his effects, 
as aforesaid, be discharged, and quit of all challenge, &c., and so 
that neither we nor our successors can in future claim any thing of 
right in the aforesaid, in respect of his state as our native,”* &c. 

The clergy, however, and especially several of the popes, en- 
forced the manumission of slaves as a duty upon laymen, and in- 
veighed against the scandal of keeping Christians in bondage; but 
they were not, it is said, equally ready in performing their own 
parts ; the villeins upon church-lands were among the last who were 
emancipated.+ In the twelfth year of Edward III. a general com- 
mission was issued to manumit the slaves.{ The greater part of the 
peazants in some countries of Germany had acquired their are | 
before the end of the 13th century; in other parts, as well as in all 
the northern and eastern regions of Europe, they remained much 
longer in a state of vassalage. Particular instruments for the manu- 
mission of slaves in England are extant of the age of Henry VIII.;§ 
and instances of predial servitude have been discovered so late as the 
time of Elizabeth ; and perhaps they snight be traced still lower. 

Insurrection of Slaves. The oppressions to which this unhappy 
race were victims in some manors, frequently urged them to adopt 
violent measures with a view to obtain amelioration. Of the servile 
wars which sometimes arose, no case occurs in which the slaves 
were eminently successful, but, on the contrary, their chains were 
more firmly rivetted by their struggles for liberty. 

Dr. Ormerod, the historian of Cheshire, has collected from the 
MS. leger-book of Vale Royal Abbey some curious particulars re- 
lating to the hostility which the natives of Dernhall manor for a long 
time displayed toward their monastic proprietors early in the 14th 
century. It appears that the hatred of their dependents began to 
manifest itself in a violent manner in the year 1321, “ when,” says 
Dr. Ormerod, “ the monks, who ventured to pass their consecrated 
limits, were pursued by the Winningtons, Leightons, and Bulkeleys, 
and saved their lives only by flight; and, in the same year, the leger- 
book records a still more atrocious instance, by which it appears 
that the Ollingtons murdered John Boddeworth, a monk of the 
abbey, and played at foot-ball with the head after the perpetration 
of the deed. 

In 1329, the year before the completion of the abbey, the quarrels 
between Vale Royal, and the natives of Dernhall, were not settled 





* Hist. Whalley, p. 134. See also Pennant’s Tour in North Wales, and 
Catherall’s Hist. N. Wales, vol. ii., Anglesea. 

+ Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 221. 

~ Rymer, Feeder. tom. ii. P. 4. p. 20. 

§ Barrington, p. 274. 
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without an appeal to arms, which ended in the submission of the 
latter with halters round their necks, and a severe amercement. 

The year 1336 brought the disturbances to their head, and pro- 
duced an exhibition of firmness on the part of the poor villeins 
scarcely credible, when the state of that race of men at the period is 
considered, The insurrection originated in the oppressive customs 
of the manor of Dernhall. At this time a crowd of the natives of 
Dernhall and Over fled to Hugh le Ferrars, justice of Chester, who 
was travelling by Harebache Cross, in the neighbourhood of the 
abbey, asserted themselves to be free tenants and not vassals of the 
soil, and laid their complaints before him respecting the oppressions 
of the abbot. These proceedings terminated in the imprisonment 
of the ringleaders by their lord until a proper submission had been 
made. The spirit of the natives, however, was not lessened by the 
confinement; and, under the pretence of a pilgrimage to the Tate 
of St. Thomas, at Hereford, they set out on an expedition to see the 
king in person; but this pedi Sera terminated likewise in im- 
prisonment in the jail of Nottingham for some excesses committed 
by the way. . 

A third attempt was more successful ; and Adam Hychekyn, Henry 
Pymeson, John Christian, and Agnes his wife, succeeded in laying 
their grievances before the king in parliament in London, and ob- 
tained a command to Henry de Ferrars, justice of Chester, to enquire 
into the nature of their grievances, and see justice done to them. 
The abbot’s charters were produced, and his claims substantiated, 
and he received instructions to inflict such chastisement on his na- 
tives as might prevent any further trouble being given to the king 
in the business. 

The justice of Chester had now become an object of their hatred, 
and the rustics succeeded in laying an information before their sove- 
reign at Windsor, that the justice was corrupted by one hundred 
pounds, which the abbot had raised by defrauding them, and a new 
precept was issued to prince Edward, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Chester, to render his assistance in any possible way to men labour- 
ing under such seemingly unjust oppressions. Under this strong 
protection thirty of the natives attended at Chester, and prevailed 
on the lawyers to prefer their claims against the abbot, who likewise 
attended in person. Their success was the same as usual, and, on 
losing their cause, they fled with their families and goods, and 
threw themselves on the protection of queen Philippa, as the tenants 
of her son, the duke of Cornwall. This application had the desired 
effect. The queen entered into their cause as a personal insult to 
her son, and addressed a letter to the abbot conceived in terms which 
compelled him to take an immediate opportunity of making his 
peace at the royal court, by the exhibition of the charters of his 
foundation, and the decisions of the justices of Chester. 

The abbot was returning home through Rutlandshire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exton, when he perceived his way blocked up by his 
determined and exasperated tenantry, arranged under the command 
of Sir William Venables of Bradwali, who had a personal quarrel 
with the abbot on account of his brother, the baron of Kinderton. 
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A skirmish immediately commenced, in which the attendant on the 
abbot’s palfrey, William Fynche, was shot dead with an arrow, and 
the rustics maintained the contest with considerable success, until 
the rest of the abbot’s attendants, under the direction of William 
Wallensis, and John Coton, rode up to his rescue, and effected it 
temporarily, but not without considerable bloodshed ; the country, 
however, “ bestiales illi Rutlandiee homines,” was up in arms, and 
the abbot was dragged ‘ignominiose satis,” before the king, who 
was then at Richmond. 

The decision against the natives was here confirmed for the lasttime, 
and John Waryng, with nine others, including Christian and his wife, 
were indicted for the murder of William Fynche, before Geoffrey le 
Scrope, but were liberated with the forfeiture of all their goods to the 
abbot. The matter was here brought to its termination ; the greater 
part submitted, and the rest were taken by Sir John Don, forester of 
Delamere, at Hockenhull; all of them expiated their insurrection in 
the stocks and Weverham prison ; and Henry Pym, the prime mover 
of the sedition, incurred the forfeiture of all his lands in Dernhall, 
and was sentenced to offer up a wax-taper for the remainder of his 


life in the church of Vale Royal, on the festival of the assumption. 
H. T. R. 





THE THAMES. 


“IT love, O Thames! to wander on thy banks 
When the sun’s parting rays have softly shed 

Their rainbow colours on thy bosom broad ; 

And when the weary angler homeward hies, 

And all is still ; 

Save the shrill whistle of the boatswain’s pipe 

From some far distant bark, which hither sails 
Laden with Indian perfumes, or rich stores 

From Persia’s spicy marts. I love io trace 

The distant hamlet, and the village spire, 

The ruin’d abbey ’midst the tufted trees, 

With all those scenes which to the mind recal 

Such ‘ moving tales’ of England’s happiness. 
Thus would | wander till departed day, 

Then homeward turn ; and when the gentle breeze 
Around me plays, and ruffles every wave, 

I think of those who on the billows ride, 

Brave the rough winds, and struggle with the storm.” 
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PAUL PETROWITSCH I. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


To the Editor of the good old “ Monthly.” 


Sir, 

In recording the unfavourable features which doubtlessly 
held the predominance in the character of the unfortunate Paul, it is 
to be deplored that most of his biographers should appear to have lost 
sight of those amiable qualities which shone forth in the earlier part 
of his hapless career. This, however, cannot excite surprise in the 
breasts of those to whom it has been an object of lamentable obser- 
vation that the mass of mankind is, unhappily, prone to pass over in 
silence the modest virtues of contemporary merit, and to dwell with 
a kind of inhuman sportiveness on the vices and failings into which 
the weakness of human nature, or the impulse of human passions, may 
have betrayed the object (I had almost said) of their relentless perse- 
cution. It is this ignoble spirit and effervescence of “ back-wounding 
calumny ” which our immortal dramatist so happily stigmatizes, when 
he makes Cromwell to exclaim, 

‘*« Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 

We write in water.” 

Animated, therefore, by a desire to rescue the more amiable linea- 
ments in the Russian sovereign’s character from oblivion, and to 
render an act of posthumous justice to his memory, I hasten to com- 
municate a cursory sketch, which personal investigation, and a resi- 
dence in Russia during the greater part of his reign, have enabled 
the writer to trace, with a full conviction of the authenticity of the 
details on which it is founded. 

Paul, more especially before his accession, took a peculiar delight 
in exercising the rights of hospitality, and giving a hearty welcome 
to his guests in the Russian mode. His table, supplied with lavish 
profusion, was constantly beset with officers. That fettering restraint 
which generally attends on royalty was there an utter stranger; every 
one acted according to the free suggestions of his choice, and the em- 
peror was never more pleased than to see his guests eat with a good 
appetite. Instead of waiting upon him, he might rather be said to 
have waited upon them; for it was an invariable rule with him never 
to rise till all had finished their meal. He exerted his utmost to pre- 
vent them from feeling any effects of the ill-humour to which he might 
have given way in the morning, and he carefully abstained from sar- 
casm. This, however, cannot exactly be asserted of his latter days, 
He drank but temperately; at dinner-time partaking only of a little 
claret. Coffee and chocolate were his favourite beverages, and with 
the latter, indeed, he usually regaled himself on parade. Neither 
cold nor fatigue appalled him; but he was singularly averse from chilly 
hands, so much so, that to prevent his own from becoming cold, his 
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heiducke always kept several pairs of gloves warm within his bosom, 
that he might change them at frequent intervals. He never wore a 
fur cloak, but an undress uniform coat, which was lined on the inside 
with black fox-skin, and to the fashion of which he latterly paid more 
scrupulous attention than in the early part of his life. He always ad- 
dressed his officers as equals, nor ever allowed himself, even in an 
angry moment, the use of that degrading epithet “‘ thou,” which is 
an idiom of the Russian language, and the customary distinction ob- 
served by one speaking to his inferiors. When he chastised any one 
he frequently observed, “I feed you to no purpose.” 

On one occasion he said, ‘‘ I was in monstrous good humour to- 
day ; my powder magazine (meaning his fits of passion) never blew 
up.” It was impossible for any one who was intimately acquainted 
with Paul not to be struck with his understanding, knowledge, and 
sound judgment. He was quite at home in all matters relating to 
cavalry tactics. 

A long series of mortifications at length inspired him with animo- 
sity against his own subjects and the human race, and consequently 
added to the natural impetuosity of his temper. Eager to realize his 
plan of reformation he determined to remove or punish all who op- 
posed it: he betrayed on every occasion an inveterate hatred towards 
those who seemed attached to the old form of things; and an over- 
acuteness of sensibility, first leading him to regard whatever fell con- 
trary to his wishes as personal insult or ingratitude, at last rooted the 
seeds of distrust so deeply in his mind, as to engender an incessant 
dread of revolutions. 

There were moments when Paul would indulge in thought and be- 
wail his errors with bitter tears; there were others when a sense of 
his own weakness would aggravate his spleen. The consciousness of 
failing frequently goaded him on to the commission of fresh offence, 
and reduced him ultimately to such a wretched state of misanthropy, 
that he held every one to be his enemy, and the amiable features of 
his character were irrevocably lost. Sensual enjoyments, to which he 
was once far from being addicted, now became his sole resource 
against the poignancy of reflection. But, towards the last period of 
his wretched existence, he seemed to be again alive to pleasure, and 
declared that he felt himself younger by twenty years. 

Although Paul has been the means of rendering thousands happy, 
scarcely one is to be found who will acknowledge him as his benefac- 
tor—scarcely one seems disposed to pass that judgment on him which 
makes allowance for the universal weakness of human nature. Many 
of those who owe their all of happiness to him, remember only the 
insults he may have offered them in an unguarded hour; though it 
must indeed be acknowledged, that the man who was one day fos- 
tered by his kindness was perhaps the next subjected to the humilia- 
tion of his caprice. 

What an awful lesson does not Paul’s unfortunate career, and its 
melancholy termination, offer for the contemplation of those to whom 
Providence has entrusted the earthly welfare of mankind ! 
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THE GEORGIAN AERA. 


IF it be peculiar to genius to exalt its country’s fame—to strengthen 
the untiring ardour of co-existent ambition—to form an immortal 
epoch in the annals of unwithering time, and leave a solemn and 
scented halo around the ‘undying magnificence” of a name; no 
writers of the present, and scarcely of the past ages (Shakspeare ex- 
cepted), present such indisputable claims to the first places in the 
ranks of original genius, as Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron. 

The age in which these illustrious spirits were permitted to irradiate 
by their sublime talents, not only our own, but every other nation, 
has been called, the ‘“‘ golden age.” Such a one the impartial spirit 
of history has never recorded, in the volume of the book; and the 
nearest resemblance to its mental brilliance appears to be that of Eliza- 
beth; when Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and other great 
dramatists, all flourished during the first golden age of literature. 

In the Georgian Afra, however, the numerical strength of the 
“ intellectual illustrissimi”” was far greater than that of the first. 

Literary.—Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Wilson, Campbell, Thomas Moore, Rogers, Lord Mahon, 
Southey, Beckford, Napier, Lord F. Egerton, Lord Mulgrave, Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Colton, Crabbe, Bowles, Professor Milman, Pollok, 
Croly, Leigh Hunt, A. Cunningham, Keats, Galt, Tennyson, Sheridan 
Knowles, Bulwer, Hogg, Inglis, James Montgomery, T. K. Hervey, 
A. A. Watts, Godwin, Pringle, Mackenzie, Laman Blanchard, Elliot, 
Author of Corn Law Rhymes, Charles Lamb, Charles Lloyd, De Quincy, 
the opium eater, Rev. Sydney Smith, Maturin, Jeffery, Lockhardt, 
Gifford, Heber, Robert Hall, Edward Irving, Rev. Thomas Dale, W. P. 
Scargill, Hazlitt, W. Savage Landor, Dr. Bowring, Gillies, William 
Taylor, Heraud, Maginn, the Smiths, Horace and James, Praed, Theo- 
dore Hook, Rev. Mr. Fox, Charles, Charles Whitehead, &c. &c. 

Eloquent.—Lord Brougham, Canning, Mr. Huskisson, Lord John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Plunkett, Lord Grey, 
Mr. Tierney, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Durham, Romilly, Macaulay, 
Lord Stanley, Spring Rice, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, D. O’Connell, Shiel, 
Charles Grant, D. W. Harvey, Abercromby, &c. &c. &c. 

Women.— Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. 
Jameson, Mrs. Watts, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Rolfe, Lady Morgan, Mrs. 
C. Gore, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Trollope, Miss Landon, Miss 
Jewsbury, Miss Stoddart, Mrs. Perkins, Miss M. A. Browne, Mary 
Howitt, Miss E. Snowden, Joanna Baillie, Miss Montague, Mrs. 
Somerville, Mrs. Austin, Miss Bowles, Miss Godwin, Lady Blessington, 
Mrs. Perring, Mrs. Hofland, &c. &c. &c.—Ed. 

M.M.—No. 8. Y 
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SPANISH LOANS. 


Tue first-fruits of the grand conspiracy hatched at Madrid, be- 
tween certain veteran schemers of the French capital and a Spanish 
minister of finance renowned for eloquence, not less also for the 
honesty which is said to have its price, a taste most exquisite in 
Danseuses of the Opera, have some time since saluted the expectant 
vision in the shape of number one of a series of Loans, by which 
Spain proposes to exchange certain pieces of paper of her own 
manufacture against the gold, silver, and precious stones encumber- 
ing the redundant money markets of other parts of Europe. Not 
satisfied with the domestic consumption of the papel sellado, from 
which so important a portion of her revenue is derived, the Conde 
Toreno patriotically proposes the illimitable extension of this in- 
teresting branch of national industry, by nominal and prodigal 
bounties of fifty or sixty per cent. upon dealings in it; by the potent 
spell of which the splendid fictions of the El Dorado, in whose fruit- 
less search the daring conquerors of Quito and Couzco traversed the 
clond-enveloped Andes and navigated the seas and savage solitudes 
of the Amazones, should without care or toil be realized, and Spain 
at once indemnified a hundred fold for the Cerros of the Valenciana 
and Potosi—for the exhaustless minerals of Mexico and South 
America. The conception is grand if not‘original ; at once it flashed 
across the mind of law; it presided over the ephemeral glories of 
the South Sea bubble ; it flitted before the troubled vision of Angel 
Vallejo, and inspired the Cortes loans of 1820 to 1823; it “flared 
up” in the contagious golden fever of 1825; and we are now on the 
eve of solving the grand problem, whether it be given to the Spa- 
nish minister to clutch the phantom, which has mocked the grasp of 
other adventurers not more scrupulous nor less sanguine.» He occu- 
pies a position more felicitous than many who have trodden the same 
career—he possesses the imaginary spot for which Archimedes 
sighed, whereon to plant his lever and contro! the globe—he wields 
the name, the credit, the resources of the federal monarchy of 
Spain, wherewith to dazzle and astound the Stock Exchange of 
London, Amsterdam, and Paris. The age of miracles is past; 
even he may fail to rival the magic of Midas, and transmute the 
limpid gurgling stream of the Manzanares into the golden flood 
of Pactolus; but whatever the peril, whatever the ultimate ruin, 
whatever the stain to the honour and the interests of Castille, no one 
doubts that the honest Ardoin will again become a millionaire, and 
the Mayorasgo de Toreno shoot out from a petty Aldea its far- 
spreading branches over a whole province. We may yet see, and 
see shortly, the patriot Secretario del Despacho de Hacienda (now 
prime minister), elevated into a Grandee of the first class, entitled 
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to sit covered before the king, and contesting with the Duque de 
Medina Celi himself the relative numbers of cities, towns, and 
villages which owe him fealty and call him lord.* 

That such will be the only prosperous results of the financial 
enterprises of Spain under their present management may be safely 
predicated, if for a key to the future we appeal to the past. In- 
dependently of the long-suffering of the people of England, hereto- 
fore through undoubting faith in “the Chateaux en Espagne with which 
they were deluded, a beacon has been recently lighted which cannot, 
or ought not to fail in arousing their vigilance, now that the in- 
sidious foe is once more amidst the preserves of honest industry. 
The beacon is fired, we say’; nor the less should the signal be heeded 
because fired bya confederate i in opposing schemes. Let the people 
read, learn, digest, and afterwards shut their ears and draw close 
their purse- -strings. Let them not give ear to the charmer though 
he charm ever so cunningly—though he charm in most Hebraic 
melody of cent. per cent. We recommend the disciples of Tomas 
Tonto, if any such yet remain, to the perusal of a pamphlet now 
some sania old, entitled “ An Historical Analysis of the Loans con- 
tracted by Spain, from 1820 to 1834. By X. T., formerly employed 
in the management of the Spanish Royal Sinking Fund, Trans- 
lated from the French.” E fingham W ilson, London. 

Before we enter more directly into the specific matters upon 
which the pamphlet before us professes to treat, it may be adyan- 
tageous to take a rapid glance at the progress of knowledge in the 
art of political economy, and at the actual financial aspect of Spain, 
when the Cortes, first born of the revolution of the Isle de Leon, 
commenced the sweeping work of regeneration. 

Slow as was the advancement of the Peninsula in the social science 
compared with that of the great European community of which it is 
a member, there yet are not wanting in her historical traditions 
enlightened sovereigns and illustrious statesmen, who had more than 
glimmering of the light and zealously laboured to dispel the Cim- 
merian darkness which reigned around and about them. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, but in the earlier r ages, Spain may be found in the very 
vanguard of fiscal and economical legislation and civilization. In 
the statutes given to Valencia by Don Jayme I., the unity of weights, 
measures, and money, was enacted as a fundamental law of the 
kingdom—a law which might worthily excite the emulation of the 
modern Castilian legislators, now occupied in the discussion of puerile 
theories; for at the present day each province of Spain differs in 
those respects not less from the capital than from its neighbour, 
causing an interminable confusion, and an action of exchanges as 


* The following anecdote, current in court gossip at Madrid, is amusing. 
Carlos IV. in friendly conversation one day asked the Duke of Medina Celi 
of how many cities, towns, and villages he was the owner. Nine hundred 
ninety and nine, Sire, was the reply of the grandee. And why not, rejoined 
his majesty, purchase one more to make it up the even thousand ?—Because, 
rejoined the lordly vassal, the expression of nine hundred and ninety-nine is 
so much more vast than that of one thousand. 
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constant and variable between Cadiz, Bilboa, Barcelona and Ma- 
drid—between each other or with the metropolis—as exist between 
Paris and London, or Hamburg and Amsterdan, The Privilegis de 
Morcaderes in the thirteenth century exhibits a system of custom- 
house law remarkable for its liberality. The Navigation Act, justly 
regarded as the foundation of our maritime renown and commercial 
superiority, far from being, as commonly assumed, a master dis- 
covery of the political and economical wisdom of Great Britain, had 
long (from the thirteenth century) been known and acted upon in 
= in Catalonia ; had been adopted into the public code of the 

eninsula 100 years before it became nationalized here. Even the 
theory of value on which paper-money is based was early known 
among the Spaniards, for in the commencement of the seventeenth 
century we find Don Juan Judice Fiesco proposing to the Cortes, in 
order to remedy the evil of a deficient currency, that the escrituras 
de juros—State Annuity Deeds—should be converted into notes pay- 
able to bearer,’in convenient amounts, and bearing interest, which 
might circulate in commerce as money—a species of paper security 
almost exactly resembling and performing the functions of our ex- 
chequer bills. From this time forward until the extinction of the 
Austrian dynasty Spain did nothing but retrograde. Upon the acces- 
sion of the house of Bourbon a certain impulse was however again 
communicated to the march of national improvement, but the useful 
sciences, which are as the breath of its nostrils, are not the growth of 
a day, and made no very sensible progress until the accession of 
Carlos III. In that reign the people were numbered twice, the last 
census giving a population of 10,342,550 inhabitants, or little less 
than the number now assigned to Spain; so that in population as in 
the arts and sciences the Peninsula has remained nearly stationary 
during the last fifty years. Under this enlightened monarch the bank 
of San Carlos was founded, an institution of high national utility 
During the provident administration of Don Miguel de Muzquiz, 
public faith was vindicated by the first extinction of vales, and the 
public creditor for the first time reinstated in the capital advanced 
in moments of emergency to the government. This was indeed an 
epoch without parallel in the national history. Galvez directed a 
mortal blow at the monopoly of Cadiz and its galeones, so famous in 
the records of our nautical exploits, by throwing open at once to trade 
twenty-two ports in the Peninsula, and the ultramarine dependencies 
of America. Public roads, splendid works for those days, were 
opened in the interior, and canals made and projected. The esta- 
blishment of patriotic and economical societies, carefully fostered in 
most of the great'cities by this paternal government, under the title of 
amigos del pais, had, by spreading knowledge and exciting emula- 
tion, greatly contributed to these providential results ; public spirit 
and public confidence knew no bounds. The direct consequences, 
in a financial and national point of view, were, that the revenues of 
the Indies ascended from 100,000,000 reales vellon to 240,000,000 ; 
that in the space of eight years the Colonial trade was trebled in 
amount; the net disposable revenues of the state advanced from 
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272,600,000 reales in the reign of his predecessor, to 630,217,000, 
reflecting like a faithful barometer the beneficial changes of the 
times ; whilst the navy, which in 1751 counted no more than eighteen 
ships of the line and fifteen smaller vessels, in 1785 mustered 
seventy-four of the line besides 200 frigates and inferior craft, and 
the army exhibited was in a proportionate increase. 
§¥ | But these flattering prospects—this grand amelioration of the body 
politic and industrial—were stayed in their rapid course by the 
advent of Carlos IV. to the throne upon the eve of the first French 
revolution. The disastrous war which he undertook against that 
many-headed hydra; the subsequent exactions imposed by the 
freebooters who suecessively figured at the head of the republic, 
and submitted to, for the sake of a humiliating peace ; the more sys- 
tematized and gigantic impositions of Buonaparte ; finally, the wars 
with England into which he dragged the mes hin and half idiotic 
monarch; these co-operating with an administration like that of 
Godoy, which realized in modern times all the curruption, turpitude, 
and pusillanimity, nationally and individually, of the Roman empire 
in the worst age of its decline and depravity, dammed up the cur- 
rent of social progress. 

The revenue dwindled to nearly one-third, whilst the public debt, 
to which Carlos III. notwithstanding all his wars had added but 
804,000,000 of reales, was saddled with the onerous addition of five 
milliards and a half, or three-fourths of the then total incumbrance 
of Spain. Such was the rapacity of the queen, and the queen’s 
minion—such moreover the exigencies of the royal household— 
that all employments from high to low, from a vice-royalty of 
Mexico to a regidorship in a Cabildo, were put up to public auction, 
and disposed of to the best bidder ; excepting where compensation 
was taken in other than metallic kind; where a temporary auxiliary 
lover of the profligate Isabel was to be recompensed, or a Conde de 
Jaruco regaled by the all-powerful Principe de la Paz, in barter for 
a handsome wife, with an intendencia, or a governor generalship, an 
office which in the case of Jaruco, to his honour be it said, however 
revolting the mode by which acquired, he fulfilled with credit to 
himself, and signal advantage to the people so capriciously consigned 
to his charge. The meritorious race of public men educated under 
the previous reign was not however altogether extinct, A gleam 
of mind and patriotism now and then burst athwart the gloom, as if 
to make darkness more visible. The final expulsion of the Moriscos 
and Jews in the sixteenth century had well nigh banished the 
mechanical arts from Spain, as well as dependent trading and com- 
mercial enterprise ; their utter destruction was almost consummated 
at a later period by the Ordenanzas de los Gremios, the establish- 
ment of a class of chartered corporations, by which it was ruled that 
the precise qualification indispensable for the exercise of artizanship 
or trades should be—not education, apprenticeship, or the possession 
of mechanical genius, but—the profession of the most holy catholic, 
apostolic and Roman faith ; in order to exercise the honourable 
occupations of even a cobler, a dabbler in soap-suds, a tailor, or a 
ravor-grinder, a diploma was requisite-—not from masters in the art, 
but from some mendicant monk or jovial friar of orders gray. 
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Don Pedro Varela, sometime Secratario del Despacho de Hacienda, 
actually ventured however to propose to Carlos VI., not the suppression 
of the Gremios, but the free entry and establishment of Jew com- 
mercial houses in Spain, as an economical resource, to whom should 
be entrusted the charge of supporting the credit of the Vales or 
domestic floating debt. The passage is curious in the original : 
Don Pedro Varelas en una exposicion dirijeda al Senor D. Carlos 1V. 
le pidio, como un recurso economico, la entrada y establecimiento en 
Espana de casas Hebreas de comercio ; & cayo cargo corriese sostener 
el credito de los Vales. What is more curious, the king submitted 
the daring proposition to the council of state, to which the cardinal 
inquisitor general, and the cardinal patriarch, were called for deli- 
beration, and this infallible tribunal actually ratified the plan with 
their approval. It failed notwithstanding in spite of its most rever- 
end patrons, for the minister died just as his project saw the light, 
and, as nothing in that country survives a minister, it was sacrificed 
upon his tomb, as the Hindoo widow is led to the stake, that her 
ashes may be reunited with those of her dead lord. Another 
speculation, after many throes, had a happier delivery. A new 
ministerial department was created for the encouragement of in- 
dustry, under the title of Departamento del fomento general del 
reyno y de la balanza de comercio. This meritorious board, composed 
of the best practical economists of Spain, accomplished several ob- 
jects of utility; another census, that of 1797, embracing a greater 
detail than that of Carlos III., was undertaken, the gross results of 
which however show little increase of population for the twelve 
years’ difference ; and various statistical works were published of 
considerable merit considering the scantiness of materials at com- 
mand. 

From this sketch it will be perceived that, in effect, Spain made but 
very superficial practical advances in the science of political economy 
down to the period of the inyasion of Buonaparte (at which point 
our cursory review terminates) and the first installation of the 
Cortes. The view of the question most flattering to national vanity 
has been presented as depicted by Spanish authors, laudably jealous 
of the fame of their native land, and notably by Canga Arguelles, 
a writer and a statesman, partaking in no mean degree of the pre- 
judices, and the spirit of exaggeration, too common among his coun- 
trymen. It will be seen that projects were not wanting ; that writers 
were, for the Peninsula, prolific ; but the beneficial results are few 
and far between—in truth much cry and little wool. Neither the 
first nor the second Cortes—neither that of 1814, nor that of 1823— 
contributed materially to further the great work of economical re- 
organization. So far as violent and vulgar, and therefore easy 
expedients were at hand, wherewith to bolster up a falling revenue, 
they were had recourse to; and confiscations, sales of national do- 
mains, with arbitary seizures of church property, regardless of 
vested and even of life interests, became the order of the day. The 
odious monopolies of the Estancos de Tabaco, del Abadejo, de Lanas, 
de la Sal, were however all left untouched, and a reform in them 
rarely hinted at. The last, the salt monopoly, is one odious beyond 
example, and constitutes an exaction no less crue] than arbitrary in 
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the mode of assessment. The quantity of salt which every man, 

even the poorest, must take and pay for, whether he consume it or 
not, is apportioned to him without appeal; the price, we need not 
add, is fixed and exacted likewise on the spot. Besides these crying 
abuses, the very men, Canga Arguelles among the number, pro- 
fessing to be enlightened economists, and moving in the spirit of the 
age, were those who in power most rigidly adhered to and enforced 
that fiscal system, that absurd code of custom-house law, by which 
Spain is fenced in with a wall of prohibitions and prohibitory duties ; 

the effect of which has been, and still is, to convert the whole of 
her seaboard from St. Sebestion of the Atlantic to the gulf of Rosas 
in the Mediterranean ; of her land frontier from Tuy to Ayamonte, 

on the side of Portugal, from the eastern to western Pyrennees, or 
that of France—into “vast lines of an immense system of contraband 
traffic, unparalleled in the whole world ; in which native and foreign 
shipping are equally engaged in almost open violation of custom- 
house law, and in defiance of Guardas Costas ; whilst tribes of 
smugglers traverse the interior, convoying magazines of prohibited 
merchandise in the face of day, and in undisguised contempt of 
custom-house officers and regular troops, wherever no previous 
good understanding has been provided for. The system admirably 
described in the Noticias Secretas de America of Ulloa, as prevailing 
in her ultramarine possessions, may, with trifling reservations, be 
regarded as relatively true of Spain herself ; and therein the chain 
of corruption by means of which it flourishes may be traced, link 
by link, from the Intendentes and Oidores of the Real Audiencia 
down to the Official Real and Guarda mayor. 

Such being the practical proficiency of liberal as well as absolute 
Spain in the science of political economy, let us glance at her finan- 
cial position on the second constitutional advent. The revolution of 
the Isle ce Leon, in the year 1820, achieved through the instru- 
mentality of an army mutinous for want of pay, and infected with a 
pusillanimous dread of confronting the terrors of Bolivar and the 
wastes of the Magdalena, installed the Cortes into an empty trea- 
sure and a bankrupt government. According to the report of a 
committee of finance, presented to that body on the 17th of May, 
1822, the then voriied debt is thus classed :-— 


FOREIGN DEBT IN 1820. 





31,135 bonds of the loans in Holland, Reales vellon. 
at 5,600 realeseach ‘ . 174,356,000 
19,918,093 florins of interest on the 
above in arrears . . . 89,631,418 
Total, foreign debt of Spain ‘ , ‘ 263,987,418 


DOMESTIC DEBT. 


Debt bearing interest , ; . 7,081,016,605 
Ditto, without interest. ‘ . 7,587 ,286,139 





Total, domestic debt ; . r 14,668,302,745 





Total debt. A : . , : 14,932,290,163 
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or, in our money, in round numbers, about ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
MILLIONS of pounds sterling. 

This amount is no doubt of sufficiently ponderous dimensions, even 
by comparison with our own enormous dead weight; but it is more 
startling still when viewed in connection with the resources of the 
state at the same period of time. 





Reales. 
The gross revenue of Spain was estimated at. - 551,126,987 
The charges on collecting which were 161,099,000 
Other deductions : ; . 59,316,000 220,415,000 
Net product ; . 330,711,987 


or rather more than THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF sterling, wherewith 
to support the army and navy, the royal household, and all other the 
necessary machinery of government, calculated generally at nearly 
double that amount alone; so that interest upon the debt was out of 
the question, and had been for years. 

In these untoward circumstances the Cortes of 1820 found them- 
selves with the arrears of pay of a clamorous army to aye and 
with myriads of hungry patriots to gorge, in default of which they 
stood on the very verge of the precipice which had just engulphed 
the absolute monarchy of Ferdinand. Both at home and abroad 
Spain seemed equally bankrupt in resources and credit. The reign 
of a constitutional regime became however a wonder-working 
miracle in her behalf. The ancient prejudices of Europe about 
her inexhaustible riches—her mines of gold, silver, and precious 
stones—her countless hoards of doubloons and dollars, stored up 
during centuries of a monopoly of the incalculable treasures of the 
Americas—in short, all the wonders of the Galleons, and all the 
historic fables of the Incas, were revived in the minds of men in 
more than their pristine magnificence of imagination and invention. 
The new government was forthwith beset with usurers and sharpers, 
with Chevaliers d’industrie, and capitalists, Jew and Gentile, exhi- 
biting or boasting of their cornucopias of fathomless plenty and 
countless millions, humbly and eagerly contending, as for the most 
signal favour, for the exclusive privilege of pouring the glittering 
contents into its lap. Astounded as were the Cortes with the un- 
undreamt-of succour, they hesitated not, with more haste than good 
Pog to welcome the golden shower ready to descend and irrigate 
the arid waste of the national exchequer. Their exigences were 
urgent both with regard to the public service and to the private 
interests of many of the members and functionaries of their body. 
The bargain was hastened lest the fairy dream should vanish; con- 
ditions, Rasen onerous, were obstacles unthought of, where re- 
payment existed only in the distant vista of improbabilities ; accord- 
ingly, loan the first was concluded on the 6th of November, 1820, 
with the house of Lafitte and Co., which introduces us to the subject 
matter of the pamphlet we have heretofore referred to. This work 
professes to be a history of the loans of the Cortes, and those of the 
absolute government of Ferdinand; it is published with the view 
of drawing a parallel between the two series of operations, so as to 
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demonstrate the superior management and more profitable results 
of the royal qguoad the constitutional, the incontestible claims, there- 
fore, of the holders of the former securities over the latter—of the 
Parisian stockholder, in fact against the Cortes’ bondholders, princi- 
pally and unfortunately natives of this country—the validity of the 
former being, at the moment of the publication, a subject of discus- 
sion, and even of denial in the Cortes; and, finally, to contrast the 
more honourable and disinterested character of the one class of con- 
tractors with that of the other. The author, it is clear, has his pre- 
dilections, and his account is therefore tinged with the colouring of a 
partisan ; but we have to deal with his facts alone, and those are em- 
bodied in figures and official documents, from which it is not difficult 
to extract something like truth. To us, as to the public at large, it 
is of little moment whether Angel Vallejo, Toreno, and Ardoin, on 
the one hand, or Aguado, Burgos, and Minano, on the other, have 
been the most extensive speculators or plunderers in or out of Spain. 
The comparative amounts of each, in the grand total of pecuniary 
iniquity, are of minor importance to all but the parties concerned, 
in face of the records of a systematised scheme of national and in- 
dividual plunder upon the most gigantic scale, that the annals of 
public profligacy were ever before stained with. 

The first Cortes’ loan, or that of Lafitte, was for 300,000,000 of 
reales, bearing interest at seven per cent., to run from the Ist of 
November, 1820, although contracted only on the 6th, it was re- 
imbursable in full in twenty-four years. The price was 70 per cent., 
with a deduction of 5 per cent. for commission, not only upon the 
nominal capital of the loan, but upon the gross amount of the interest 
thereof for the whole term; being the first time, says our author, that 
a commission was ever known to be taken, in a loan, upon interest and 
reimbursements, not to be pard until twenty-four years after. The 
results to Spain were : — 














Reales. 
The loan of 300,000,000 would produce at 70 . 210,000,000 
The charges of transport of specie, loss 
by the exchanges upon bills, and 
other items. ; ' ; 13,592,430 
The commission upon the nominal ca- 
pital and interest. . ; ; 30,225,000 43,817,430 
The government netted : : : . 166,182,670 


for which sum it acknowledged itself debtor for 30,225,000 dollars, 
or 604,500,000 reales. The commission and charges amount to 
about 273 per cent. upon the cupital actually received. This opera- 
tion is sufficiently scandalous, but, compared with what follows, it is 
far from being usurious. 

Of the second, or national loan, it is not necessary to speak, as the 
operation, being one of national capitalists, only partially succeeded; 
one half of it was to be paid in money, the other in old vales of no 
value in the market ; in our summary hereafter the proceeds will be 
found stated, 


M.M,.—No. 8. Z 
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We arrive now at the first famous coup de main of the celebrated 
house of Ardoin, Hubard, and Co., Parisian bankers, until then un- 
known in the character of capitalists. And here we may observe, 
that with the class of traders known as bankers, the public mind in 
this country associates, and justly, the possession of great and almost 
boundless riches. But the caste is of a different and vastly lower 
grade in Paris; scarcely is the distinction between a Brahmin and a 
Paria, in the East, more widely marked than that between a banker 
of London and a banquier de Paris*. There are, undoubtedly, 
banking-houses to be found in that capital of high standing and un- 
doubted wealth,—such as the Delesserts,.the Periers, the Rothschilds, 
—but, with the exception of the last, even these are more known, 
and professionally should rather be classified, as sugar refiners, ma- 
nufacturers, or merchants, than as dealers and exchangers of money 
exclusively: in the same mar wer as many country bankers of Eng- 
land are brewers, proprietors of iron-works, &c. Of the house of 
Ardoine, Hubard, and Co., we have no desire to speak disrespect- 
fully; it was doubtless respectable in its standing, but, we appre- 
hend, without any legitimate pretensions to loan millions, or hundreds 
of thousands, or even tens of thousands. With this firm, then, the 
third Cortes Loan, or that of Conversion, as it was termed, was 
negociated. ‘Two objects were contemplated in this operation; the 
first was to relieve the pressing necessities of the government with a 
sum of money; the second to convert into new stocks the two loans 
we have noticed, and those of the loans contracted in Holland in the 
reign of Carlos 1V.—a piece of hocus pocus for juggling the nation 
by sleight of hand out of some millions of real value, in return for 
persuading foreign creditors that the papel sellado (official stamped 
paper) of the Cortes was intrinsically of greater value than the papel 
sellado of the same Cortes when one year younger, and than that of 
Carlos IV. That branch of the double game, under favour of 
which the state was to touch some hard cash, was thus managed. 


140,000,000 of reales were wanted, in order to obtain which 





* The Morning Advertiser, an old established morning paper of the metro- 
polis, of very considerable circulation,—-being the property of that numerous 
body the licensed victuallers—in the course of some articles on the Spanish 
loans, written in a commendable spirit of impartiality, to which we take this 
occasion to confess our obligation for much valuable information, relates an 
amusing anecdote on this head. We ought not to omit mentioning that this 
paper has recently been enlarged, and greatly improved, so as to take rank 
with the first of its contemporaries. 

Speaking of Bankers @ la mode de Paris, it says: ‘‘ An Englishman in 
Paris replied to an advertisement in the Petites Affiches, offering an apartement 
meublé on very moderate terms; the proprietor of which, on their meeting, 
represented that he was in very pressing need, and would, therefore, take 
700 francs (28/.) for what little miserable furniture he had; he was setting 
out for Bourdeaux, and must conclude on the instant, as he could not make 
the voyage for want of the money. Our countryman casually observed that 
he presumed he was a wine-merchant (from the city he was about to visit), 
to which the Frenchman answered, with customary vivacity—‘‘ Non, Mon- 
sieur, je suis banquier.’—‘ No, Sir, | am a banker.’ ” 
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280,000,000 of a five per cent. stock was sold to the contractors at 
the rate of fifty per cent., subject to a deduction of four per cent. for 
commission and other charges. The Spanish government received : 





Reales. M. 

In bills upon Spain . j : . 74,280,983 13 
In Spanish money . ¢ , : 1,538,124 7 
In gold and silver bars. : . $1,633,314 19 
Total . i . 107,472,428 0 


“ Thirty-four millions, that is one-fourth of the loan, were ab- 
sorbed by the commission, the half-yearly payment of interest, and 
other expenses.” 


; Reales 
Stock was given for. ; , . 280,000,000 


Received in cash , ’ . 107,500,000 
Loss to ‘the State upon this single 2 172,500,000 
transaction ; . § 


That is, it received about thirty-eight per cent. of the nominal ca- 
ital. ‘The interest, moreover, was to date from the Ist of ‘\Novem- 
ber, 1821, although the contract was not concluded until the 22d. 
This rate may be, however, considered moderate usuance for 
money, compared with that of the conversion, paper against paper— 
old rags transformed into bran new bonds, with coupons attached. 
Messrs. Ardoin, Hubard, and Co. seem to have felt their liability to 


the Jew’s reproach _— 


‘He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usuance ”— 


by the moderation of their exactions in the case of this loan. The 
conversion juggle seems to have been considered in the light of a 
compensation for profit foregone in the extraordinary bonus of laying 
down thirty-eight against a promise to pay of 100. The conditions 
of the conversion were framed accordingly, which we give in the 
words of our author. 

“The Spanish government bound itself, in this transaction, not ¢o 
receive, under any form whatsoever, from any but the contractors in the 
present bargain, for the term of eighteen months from the date of 
the contract, all and each of the undermentioned stocks, at the follow- 
ing prices, viz.: each bond of the loan of 1820, for the amount of 
1,400 reals vellon; each premium-ticket for 300 reals vellon; each 
bond of the national loan of i821, for 2,100 reals vellon; each Dutch 
bond of 1,000 florins, for 5,600 reals vellon; each florin of the arrears 
of interest due to the first of January 1821, for 43 reals; each florin 
of current interest, that is, of such as, by the fact of the delivery of 
the Dutch bonds, shall have accrued subsequently to January 1, 1821, 
for eight reals; the interest due at the periods of remitting the 
bonds of the loan of 1821, at the rate of twenty reals vellon for each 
dollar ; and each real of the interest due at the time of remitting the 
bonds of the national loan of 1821, for one real, actual value. 
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‘‘We find that the contractors finally reserved to themselves the 
right of remitting exclusively, for eighteen months, the stock of the 
stock of the old loans at the price of seventy per cent.; and that 
they gave in, as equivalent to cash, the interest accruing on those 
bonds at the day when they remitted them ;-—the dividends in arrear 
on the old Dutch loans, at the price of 4§ reals vellon per florin,— 
and the premium tickets of the first loan, at the price of 300 reals 
vellon each. 

‘‘In exchange for the amounts which they could deliver, the 
Spanish government gave them a quantity of indeterminate stock, at 
the price of fifty per cent., with the enjoyment of interest from the 
Ist of November, 1821. 

“ The government was forbidden to conclude any loan during the 
first twelve months after the signing of the contract: if a fresh loan 
became necessary before the expiration of that term, the new stock 
could be disposed of to none but these contractors.” 

In gross, we may state that the old loans, then without price or value 
in the market, were to be redeemed at the par of issue, and the 
arrears of interest accruing thereon at the par of exchange, and at 
general full nominal amounts. 

The most scandalous part of the transaction however was, that 
the Spanish government coyenanted to pay interest on the new 


indeterminate stock delivered to the contractors, from the Ist of 


November, and secured to them the interest in the old stocks at the 
same time—hboth running for the space of eighteen months, during 
which the operation was to last —so that a cross fire of double interest 
on two classes of obligations representing the same values was esta- 
blished ; an ingenuity of usury such as the world never witnessed 
before, and Shylock himself must have confessed in it the master- 
mind of all the tribe of money changers from those of the temple, 
to this, our time. 

The Cortes at length began to open their eyes, when all the world 
besides had long been wide awake. They deliberated upon annulling 
the contract and impeaching Angel Vallejo, the Minister of Finance, 
under whose auspices it had been settled. A Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, and on the 17th of May, 1822, the Report was 
presented and read, if not drawn up, by the Conde Toreno himself, 
then an eloquent and independent member of the Cortes, afterwards 
and now sworn friend of Ardoin, Hubard, and Co., and actual 
Minister of Finance, and Prime Minister. The following are 
extracts :—‘ The losses which it is sought to inflict upon unhappy 
Spain by this pernicious treaty are not confined to what we have 
already pointed out. It is designed to make her drain the bitter cup 
of sacrifice to the dregs. In contempt of reason and morality, and 
without any example of such a transaction, we find from this treaty, 
that for one and the same thing, that is, for the previous loans, an 
obligation is entered into to pay ; the interest which was due before ; 
and, moreover, to pay fresh interest, commencing before the ex- 
istence, and even before the signing of the contract, viz. from No- 
vember 1, 1821. Inthe eighteen months which this operation may 
occupy, of double payme nt of inte rest, it will occasion to Spain a loss, 
In specie, of 61,096,950 r. vy.” 











f * 
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“Moreover, the Finance Committee calculated that according to 
the London rate of exchange, at 36 pence per dollar, and the Paris 
exchange, at 15 livres 6 sous per pistole, together with the com- 
missions, advertisements, and other expenses, the redemption and 
the payment of interest would cost Spain twelve per cent per 
annum.” 

And finally, the Finance Committee, in No. 13 of its observations, 
thus expresses itself :—* It might be supposed that while such enor- 
mous sacrifices were yielded by this treaty, Spain was to derive the 
greatest advantages from it; that she was to be enabled to dig 
canals, lay out roads, &c. &c. &c.; and that abundance was to be 
introduced into the public chest. Far from it. At the end of eigh- 
teen months from the signing of the treaty, and without reckoning 
- disbursements occasioned by the former loans, the 140,000, 000 

.v. specified in Article 1., are in reality reduced to the wr etched sum, 
in specie, of 47,785, 251 r. v.9m.; for which inconsiderable amount 
Spain binds herself to the payment of 2,082,235,609 r. v. This 
total is produced by reckoning the payment of interest and redemp- 
tion until the extinction of the stock issued to obtain the 47,785,251 
r.v. 9 m.’ 

The ian of annulling this iniquitous contract produced its effect ; 
negociations were entered into, ‘and some trifling modifications 


extorted from the fears of the contractors. After the passage of 


various state papers, and the concoction of Protocols almost as 
numerous and more prolific of result than those of Lord Palmerston, 
the very Lord of Protocols himself, the Cortes obtained an abatement 
in the terms of the treaty of the 22nd of November equivalent to 
nearly 100 millions of reales of real value, or about ONE MILLION 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND pounps sterling. Messieurs the Parisian 
bankers were not ruined by this prodigal display of unexampled 
liberality ; as will shortly be seen, a very decent sort of bread and 


cheese living still remained to them after this splendid sacrifice ; 
Reales. 


“ Ardoin, Hubard, and Co., received from the govern- 
ment in new stock : : - 754,849,100 
In return for which they remitted i in old stecke and 

coupons of interest in arrear as follows : 

108,003 bonds of the first loan ; Sing, 


at 2,000 r. v.each . . 216,006,000 
77,360 premium-tickets of the first loan, ° 
at 300 r. v. each ‘ . 23,208,000 
25,418 bonds of the sesandl loan, at 
3,000 r. v. each 76,254,000 
15,436 bonds of the Dutch loans, at 8, 000 


r, v. each , 123,848,000 
295,846 dividends of 7 Dutch loti 
60,697 being at 43 r. v. each, and 
235,149 at 33 r. v.—imaking together 136,893,434 
—_—_— _ — 575,849,434 





178,999,666 





a 


—— 
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‘‘Whence it will be seen that the government had to sustain in 
the first instance a loss of 178,999,666 r. v. arising from the differ- 
ence between the capital of the stock which it issued, and that of 
the stock which it received in payment ; which loss turned wholly to 
the profit of the contractors. 

“To this difference of capital must also be added the double 
interest of the stock which the government was issuing ; which 
interest the contractors began to enjoy from the outset, reckoning 
from November 1, 1821; besides the interest that had accrued upon 
the amounts which they remitted in payment as money. All these 
sums together form an actual amount of more than forty-nine millions 
of reals vellon. 

“So that in this transaction the contractors gained 227,959,666 
reals vellon. 


Reales. 

Still, this is not all which the government lost. In 

fact, the annual interest of the stock which it issued, 

amounted to ; ‘ ’ - ; ' . 37,742,455 
The interest of the amounts which it received in pay- 

ment, making ' , ; ; ; : . 20,786,130 
The result to the government was an increase of annual 

interest to the amount of ; - . 16,956,425 


So that in gross amount the government sustained 
the following losses :— 
Loss resulting from the difference of capitals, as par- 
ticularized above : . 178,999,666 


Loss resulting from the double allocation of interest, 


in actual money : , : ; : 49,000,000 
Losses in interest upon the stock issued, payable 
yearly TET Taree 





Total . . 244,959,038 
The contractors therefore gained in this honest transac- 
tion of paper versus paper, in actual value paid by 


Spain , . ° ; ; , . 228,000,000 

or the best part of rwo MILLIONS AND A HALF POUNDS STERLING. 
Reales. 

Whilst the government lost by the thimble rig . 245,000,000 


or the best part of three millions of pounds. It will be understood 
that our reductions into sterling are merely approximative, and in 
round numbers. 

But the £2,500,000 were far from being the limit of profit. When 
it is considered that the bonds of the former Cortes loans, which by 
their covenant the contractors were empowered to deliver at par, 
were at enormous discounts ; that the Dutch loans with the arrears 
of interest due and unpaid upon them must have been absolutely 
without price or value in the money market, and were perhaps at 
the utmost purchased at one-fourth, or one-half of their transferred 
value ; we may be allowed to hazard a round and not improbable 
guess, that the collateral and less direct gains—the contingent re- 
mainder—did not fall short in the whole in addition of the too mo- 
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dest sum already denominated. The partition of the burden may 
undoubtedly be founded in equitable principles, so far as fairly 
apportioning a contribution between separate parties can be so con- 
sidered. ‘Thus, Spain, as we have seen, is taxed in two millions and 
a half sterling, for the benefit of the Frenchmen, who, we presume, 
would argue that England, as the broader shouldered of the two, 
and the exclusive purchaser of their new paper money, had no need 
to complain of a levy to an equal amount ; between the two making 
up no unacceptable regalo for a dia de Santo of the contractors of some 
five millions sterling—without reckoning the two or three hundred 
thousand pounds commission on the loan, producing 107,000,000 of 
reales (or £1,200,000 sterling), which are hardly worth mentioning 
alongside the glories of the conversion, excepting as vails for the 
lacqueys of the high contracting parties concerned. 

We are only yet, however, in the beginning of the end; the ple- 
thoric state was still of too gross habit, and the leeches clung on un- 
gorged. Besides the indeterminate stock received by Ardoin, Hubard, 
and Co., for the purposes of the conversion juggle, the special amount 
of 700,000 dollars’ stock was placed in their hands by way of deposit? 
or anticipation, or guarantee, or bail! ! perhaps for the good faith of 
the government in this affair, with the immaculate Parisians. This 
stock was “constantly to remain untouched,” and to be “ restored at 
the end of the transaction.” At the expiration, therefore, on the Ist 
of March, 1823, of the eighteen months’ exclusive privilege conferred 
upon them for exchanging new paper for old rags, these gentlemen 
were required to effect the remittance and redelivery of these 700,000 
dollars of stock, along with the two half years’ interest upon it which 
the contractors, no doubt, had carefully charged and passed in account. 

_After some delays on their part, a settlement of accounts—a finiquito 
de todas cuentas—was agreed to be made, and the stock was to be 
surrendered in London to the commission acting there. Accordingly 
Ardoin, Hubard, and Co. presented their account, and brought in the 
government debtor for 8,417,256 reales ; ingeniously forgetting to bring 
forward sundry items on the credit side, and giving, as our author 
says, ‘‘a double meaning to different articles of the treaty of conver- 
sion, the benefit of which they had relinquished” voluntarily, as we 
have seen by the modifications agreed to of the original treaty after 
the remonstrances of the financial committee. But the reign of the 
Cortes and of loan jobbing was equally drawing to a close; that 
assembly of notable imbecilities and corrupt demagogues, which all 
the splendour of eloquence and the integrity unsullied of Augustin 
Arguelles—all the burning enthusiasm and matchless oratory of Alcala 
Galiano—all the unrivalled science of Felipe Bauza—were insufficient 
to redeem from contempt and ignominy, no less universal than deserved, 
was now on the eve of dissolution, shut up in Cadiz, and without hope 
of rescue and hardly of escape ; so that, although the account was at 
length rectified, and agreed, we presume, by which the contractors 
became debtors, in a balance of 13,553,796 reales, besides 396,880 
dollars of stock alone remaining of the 700,000, yet the delay of several 
months in the adjustment was so well managed, and so nicely timed, 
that- when pay-day arrived, the creditor had disappeared, and the 
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honest debtors had no other course than to remain burdened with an 
additional million of hard dollars,* or above two hundred thousand 
pounds, which has probably never been refunded to this day. 





* « Among the documents which have furnished these details are some papers 
which have disclosed a fact worthy of notice for its singularity. 

“‘The stock arising from the old Dutch loans, which, by virtue of their 
contract of conversion, MM. Ardoin, Hubard, et Comp. remitted to the 
government, which remitted them 5 per cent. stock in payment, was deposited 
with the government’s consuls at Paris, London, and Amsterdam. 

««Sr. Machado, then consul! at Paris, received : 

** 99,599 dividends of the old Dutch loans; 

“« 664 bonds of ditto; 

** 33,409 ditto of the first loan ; 

**71,062 premium-tickets of the same loan; and 

** 3,478 bonds of the second loan.t 

“The moment these stocks were deposited at the consulate, a stamp was set 
upon them bearing in large letters the word annul€. 

“Being compelled by the events of the year 1823 to quit Paris, S™. Ma- 
chado packed up the records of the consulate, secured the above-mentioned 
stock-shares in boxes, and entrusted the whole to the care of MM. Ardoin, 
Hubard, et Comp. 

“‘Some years after, in 1829, the conversion (that of Aguado) of the old 
Dutch loans took place. At that time, the parties who had these boxes in 
their care, knowing that they contained shares of these loans, presented a 
requéte to the president of the ¢ribunal de premiere instance of Paris, alleging 
that they had in their keeping different boxes belonging to third parties, 
wherein certain bonds were deposited, which would become void unless pre- 
sented in time at Amsterdam, to be converted into permanent stock. Upon 
the allegation of this banking-house, an ordonnance de réferé was made, au- 
thorising them to open these boxes, to take out the shares they contained, 
to take the necessary steps for avoiding their nullification, and then to keep, 
for the account of those to whom they might belong, the amounts arising 
from their conversion. Accordingly, they proceeded without delay to open 
these boxes in the presence of a juge de paix. The bonds and dividends of 
the aforesaid Dutch loans were taken out, then despatched to Amsterdam, 
where they were presented, for the purpose of conversion, to MM. Willinck, 
jun. and Co. to whom that operation had been entrusted; but these bankers, 
immediately observing the stamp upon these shares which rendered them 
null, refused to convert them. The other parties, however, persisted; and 
had the instruments in question legally noted, in order to avoid a forfeiture. 

‘* But as soon as this scandalous proceeding came to the knowledge of the 
Count d’Ofalia, ambassador at Paris, he interfered, and obtained, by the 
mediation of the French government, the delivery at the embassy of those 
cancelled bonds, as well as of the other papers belonging to the con- 


sulate.”’ 


+ To make it more intelligible to our readers, it may be as well to state 
what we understand by the process of the conversion. Before Ardoin, Hu- 
bard, and Co. made sale of the indeterminate stock assigned to them, they 
purchased bonds and coupens of the old loans on the best terms they could, 
charging them, however, as we have seen, against the state at a fixed rate or 
at par. The bonds and coupens so purchased were in the course of the pro- 
cess deposited with the agents of the government. Had the fraud above- 
described succeeded, the stocks annulé, for which the Cortes paid several mil- 
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Such were the final results of the first financial operations between 
Ardoin, Hubard, and Co., and Spain Constitutional. Notwithstanding 
the denunciations of their unequalled iniquities by the Conde Toreno 
and the finance committee of which he was the reporter, a second loan 
(being loan the fourth of the Cortes) was concluded with the same 
firm, and what is more strange, though not perhaps inexplicable, upon 
the strong recommendation and through the active intromission of the 
Conde Toreno himself—a fact which our author does not allude to, 
from an evident tenderness for certain names. Our limits will not 
allow more than a cursory review of this and the remaining prodigies 
of financial prodigality, from the great detail into which we have 
already entered of the last transaction ; it may, in brief, be observed 
of their characteristics, ab uno disce omnes. ‘This loan and its proceeds 
are or may be thus stated : 

Reales. 
The loan was contracted Oct. 1, 1822; the interest, 

5 per cent. however, to commence from the Ist of 

May of the same year (siz months beforehand). Com- 

mission 4 per cent. and price 60. Nominal capital . 348,000,000 
The amount which the government should have re- 

ceived was therefore no more than. . . . 192,000,000 
But the “ payment of the proceeds was effected ‘part 

only in money ; part was paid in dividends of former 

loans, and creances upon the treasury, worth at 

Madrid only six or seven per cent, but which never- 

theless were paid in as money at their nominal value.” 

‘The amount of these is estimated at 81,000,000 reales. 

The actual money received is assumed at the utmost 

ae eis ss » « « « 110,000,000 
an amount, adds our author, ** some , tens of millions above the truth.” 
The provident government, therefore, netted less than 30 instead of 
55 per cent. ‘The further enormous gains of the contractors may be 
guessed at from the fact, that the bonds of this, as well as the former 
loans, rose in the London money market to between 70 and 80 from 
56, the contract price. 

The rirrH Loan, or that of Bernales and Nephew of London, broke 
down, and eventually, ruined the unlucky projectors, a house of une 
doubted capital, and much higher pretensions than the French entre. 
préneurs. An eager desire to share with foreigners the plunder of their 
unhappy country, and the apparently fathomless stores of the London 
Stock Exchange, had tempted these unfortunate Spanish merchants to 
abandon the more honourable but less flashy pursuits of commerce, to 
fish in the golden stream, where at once they made shipwreck on 
shoals and quicksands, where only knaves and usurers could navigate 
with safety. The s1xra Loan, for 291,000,000 reales, which produced 





lions sterling, would have been reconverted and exchanged for royal bonds, 
and sold for several millions more ciear gain, and there would have been 
two kinds of stock current in the market, viz. the Cortes 5 per cent. and the 
royal 5 per cent., both representing the same Dutch loan redeemed. 
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only 61,435,525, was undertaken by Messrs. Campbell and Sabbock on 
Commission. It was concluded on the 6th of July, 1823, signed, if 
we recollect aright, when king Ferdinand was in durance at Seville, 
having been actually deposed from the throne by the Cortes when on 
their flight to Cadiz, and in so far entirely invalid. Its avowed object 
was to take up the dishonoured Bills accepted by Bernales and Nephew 
for account of the State. The Bonds were disposed of, as we have 
heard, so low as even 17 or 18 per cent, to the last moment of the 
existence of the Cortes and of any marketable demand for them. For 
this, as being a Commission Loan, no blame is imputable to the agents, 
who acted only according to orders. But a serious question does arise, 
upon which no explanation has been given to or sought by the Bond- 
holder that we know of, viz. who were the depositaries of the disgraced 
Bills, thus to be redeemed in full at the expense of the public? To 
place the subject in a more tangible point of view, were or were not 
those Bills in the hands of English holders, remitted to them by their 
correspondents in Spain, who might have been unable or unwilling to 
refund them if returned with all notarial charges and the costs of ex- 
change and re-exchange upon them? Nothing short of the production 
of the Bills themselves can solve this mystery, and this the creditors 
have an undoubted right to expect, in order to the clearing up of a 
transaction of very doubtful morality in many points of view. This 
Loan closes the financial career of the Cortes coevally with that of its 
destructive political existence : happy for Spain and England had the 
catalogue of mischiefs it perpetrated closed even here ; but we see the 
same men and essentially the same body repossessed of power and pre- 
paring to run over again the same courses, careless of the past and 
reckless of the future. 

Six were the Cortes Loans ; six were likewise the Royal Loans of 
that government—of the absolute Ferdinand which succeeded. We 
shall not attempt any detail of them, because they present no more than 
a disgusting repetition, though upon a more moderate and less disho- 
nourable scale, of the frauds, the conversions, aud the hocus pocus 
already exposed of their Constitutional exemplars. ‘The people who 
appeared as Contractors of the first, for 334,000,000 reales are, one 
Marquis de Croy, who, some year and a half ago, figures before the 
tribunal of Correctional Police at Paris on charges of making or altering 
certain pieces of paper, not Spanish bonds but imitation Bank notes; 
and who may be seen either at St. Pelagie or elsewhere, imprisoned at 
this moment, we believe, either for that or other escroqueries ; the 
Compte de Croy, his brother_we suppose, was a Co-contractor, with 
Messrs. Guebbard and Co., company of banquiers de Paris, and other 
worthies. Although the Loan did not succeed for the government, it 
did for the confederates, who one and all achieved fortunes, which some 
of them could not keep ; so true it is, that money obtained lightly often 
doth make itself wings and fly away. The remainder of the Loan not 
negociated was entrusted to Senor Aquado, then a petty wine-dealer, 
to commence in which humble though honest calling he was indebted, 
it is said, to the bounty of a friend for the loan of 10,000 francs (£400 
of our money); although now, since March 1824, the date of his first 
contract, and in less than ten years, Senor Aquado was accounted a 
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millionaire, one of. the greatest capitalists not of France alone, but of 
Europe, his property being seldom estimated at less than two or three 
millions sterling; he carries in his pocket moreover, although he has 
the good taste not to append to his name, the patent of the title of 
Marquis de las Marismas, conferred on him by the gratitude of Fer- 
dinand, with probably some dozen couces of Isabel la Catolica, and 
other orders. Aquado, with Burgo:, Minzno, and the colleagues with 
whom he carried through his loan schemes, belong to the class of po- 
liticians designated in Spain as Afrancesados, a party wholly and indi- 
vidually sold to Buonaparte, adherents of his brother Joseph, some time 
the intrusive king; a party utterly abominated as traitors in Spain, and 
us such expelled by both the Cortes and Ferdinand himself. More 
fortunate or more prudent than his rival speculators, Aquado retains 
his hold upon the wealth he has acquired, whilst the house of Ardoin, 
Hubard, & Co., after all the immense gains, a sketch of which we have 
given, figured some few years since in the Paris list of Insolvents. It may 
be observed, indeed, that those gains were not exclusively appropriated by 
the House, but a portion became naturally divisible among the great 
capitalists, here and elsewhere, without whose co-operation and counte- 
nance a concern of its standing could hardly have attempted, much less 
carried into effect, financial operations of such extraordinary magnitude 
and intricacy. Although these are the real parties through whom the 
large advances in anticipation were in reality made, which would not 
assuredly have been afforded without previous acquaintance with, ap- 
proval of, and participation in the provisions of the contracts, yet 
doubtless they stand purged in their own eyes from any taint of the 
original sin of those scandalous contracts, because public accessories 
only after the fact. The plea is a questionable one even for consciences 
so well seared as those of practised money-changers. The splendid share 
of these auxiliaries it is not for us to calculate; as the house of Ardoin, 
Hubard, & Co., disgorged upwards of a million sterling of the spoil on 
one contract, upon a simple remonstrance and exposure of an unin- 
itiated Committee of the Cortes, so we have heard of capitalists con- 
cerned, who, on the failure of extensive brokers and jobbers in the 
Securities on the London Stock Exchange, most liberally and at once 
released them from claims of hundreds of thousands for which they stood 
as creditors. ‘The Conde Toreno fared sumptuously and magnificently 
at Paris, during an exile which should have left him poor—poor as he 
was at home, where, as our neighbours say, he was before the era of 
loans and ‘‘ conversions,” criblé de dettes,* poor and virtuous as Agustin 
Arguelles and Admiral Valdez, whilst the great mass of his brethren in 


* During the’ latter year of his exile, it would appear that he had exhausted 
every thing. Since his return to his own country and accession to office, under 
the patronage of Louis Philippe (himself more than suspected of being largely 
interested in Spanish and other jobbing loan transactions), the French papers 
record it as to his honour, that he has not only repaid but handsomely grati- 
fied some French actress or Opera dancer, on whose bounty he had latterly 
depended, after having upon her and others, during his short-lived day of 
opulence, lavished his gifts with open hand. 
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banishment, victims and dupes of his delusive theories and eloquence, 
were begging their bread in the streets of London, and would have pe- 
rished of hunger in any other land save that of British hospitality. 

We shall close this part of our subject with a comparative view of 
the Constitutional and Royal Loans—a review which in its results, 
even if admitted with due allowance for the exaggerations and pre- 
dilections of a partizan, does infinite credit to the skill and masterly 
combinations of Aquado. ‘The balance is thus struck by our author : 








CORTES LOANS. ROYAL LOANS. 
Reales. Reales. 

Nominal capital Nominal capital 

of the loans issued of the loans issued 

by theGovernment by theGovernment 

of the Cortes in of Ferdinand in 10 

33 months ... . 2,098,961,875 | years..... . » 1,745,890,666 
Proceeds in ac- Proceeds in ac- 

tualmoney .... 507,404,084 | tualmoney .... 739,595,106 
Average rate of | Average rate of 

the loans, 24 and the loans, 42 and a 

one-sixth percent. half per cent. 
Difference be- Difference be- 

tween the capital tween the capital 

of the debt and its of the debt and its 

proceeds, or loss to | proceeds, or loss to ' 

the Spanish go- | the Spanish go- 

vernment in these | vernment in these 

transactions. . . . 1,591,557,'791 | transactions... . 1 006,295,560 


Let it be further observed, that the last half year’s interest paid 
being that due November Ist 1823, there are due up to November 
Ist 1834, eleven years’ interest, amounting to 1,141,284,760 r. v. ; 
we then arrive at this result—¢hat the Spanish Government is now 
debtor to a capital of 3,240,246,635 r.v., for which it has received 
only 507,404,084 r.v, that is to say, about one-sixtu of the said 
capital. : 

“So that the conditions of the loans contracted under the two 
Governments are to each other as 24 to 42, or about 5 to 9; that 
is to say, that WITHIN ONE-FIFTH, THE ROYAL LOANS HAVE YIELDED, 
IN PROPORTION TO THE NOMINAL CAPITAL, DOUBLE THE PROCEEDS 
oF THE CorRTES LOANS. 

“It should, moreover, be observed, that upwards of one-third of 
the total amount of the loans concluded by the absolute Government, 
only burdens the State with an interest of three per cent.; wh'lst 
those of the Cortes were saddled with an interest of five per cent. 
Nor should it be overlooked, that the greater part of the Cortes loans 
were negociated at the time when the constitutional Government 
was in its highest power, and had with it the sympathies of nearly all 
Europe ; while the Royal loans were brought forward, either at a 
period of distress, or when the liberal press had stimulated public 
censure, and excited the distrust of the bankers of the principal trad- 
ing towns.” 
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Reales. 

Thus upon these two descriptions of loans Spain 
stands indebted . ‘ , ‘ , ‘ : 
For which she has received values real or pretended 
to the amount of F ‘ ; ; , .  1,247,000,000 


4,986,000,000 





Balance against Spain yet to be liquidated on this 
race of public spoliation ; ‘ 3,739,000,000 
Or between forty and fifty millions sterling! 


It is with these circumstances fresh in our recollection, that the 
Conde Toreno and some of his former associates have recommenced 
the ruinous business of loan-jobbing. The former Cortes, we have 
seen, saddled the state with nearly double the amount of loans in 
thirty-three months that the absolute Ferdinand did in ten years, to 
say nothing of the differential proceeds so greatly in favour of the 
latter. The first proposed loan of these worthy gentlemen (who, 
after their former intimate union, re-entered Spain almost together, 
one of the contractors following close upon the heels of his ancient 
confederate) was signed on the 6th of December last, for 701,754,386 
reales, nominal capital, or at the price of 60 effective money, or 
about four millions and a quarter sterling. The interest at five per 
cent,, according to former precedents, commences on the Ist of No- 
vember previous. The usual juggle is played in the delivery to 
the contractor of }50,000,000 of bonds by anticipation, before an in- 
stalment is payable. Should the price in the Stock-exchange exceed 
66, within three months from the date of the contract, the last half 
of the loan is to be paid at the rate of 66; but the danger of that 
has been avoided, since the period has already elapsed, and the 
bonds carefully kept below the price until the danger was passed. 
Then we have again another hocus pocus of a conversion of .old 
stock into new, to be entrusted to the sole “charge of M. Ardoin, 
under the superintendence of the minister of finance,” his old friend 
Toreno; so that the operation may not deluge the public with bonds 
to the deterioration of the premiums, but the “ state of markets” be 
consulted. The holders of old bonds are indeed to be permitted, 
by special “ convention” with the contractor, to take all or part of 
the new loan by ‘fragments of specie ;” and, finally, we have ‘the 
customary mystification about “ active” and “ passive” debt, with 
other such like rigmarole to “split the ears of the groundlings.” 

We have faith, however, that the project will fail, and that the 
lessons of the past are not absolutely thrown away upon our country- 
men, for it is against them the conspiracy is directed. With a civil 
war raging in the heart of Spain, in which Don Carlos has so far 
the upper hand that all the queen’s generals are shut up, and rarely 
venture to quit the defences of their fortresses; with a revenue de- 
creasing by nearly one-fourth, from the impossibility, as Toreno 
admits, of receiving any supplies or taxes from Aragon, Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa, and Navarre, the insurgent districts—he might add 
Valencia and Catalonia ailso—it ,is an insanity without parallel in 
the annals of St. Luke’s to loan further millions to a government al- 
most irrecoverably bankrupt; which indeed would reach its coffers 
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now no more than heretofore, but go to make or to swell the fortunes 
of needy patriots and intriguing schemers, with usurious capitalists 
behind the curtain, grasping all, and leaving their dupes, the public, 
with the waste-paper securities. 


The debt, foreign and domestic, of Spain, may be 


estimated at. ‘ , £150,000,000 


Reales Vellon. 


The Conde Toreno himself states the expenditure at 957,460,000 








The revenue ; i : : : ‘ ; 766,804,000 

Annual deficit ‘ ‘ ‘ 190,656,000 

Or about in sterling : ; . . £2,000,000 
Assuming the whole debt to bear interest at the rate 

of 2} per cent. only, we shall have. , ;' 3,750,000 

. An annual deficit of —. a £5,750,000 


That is to say, the annual deficit nearly equals in amount the 
whole of the revenue, as that is stated by the Conde Toreno himself. 
But taking into account that he has overstated the revenue by one 
hundred millions of reales, and understated the expenditure by at 
least an equal sum, as we could readily prove from indisputable au- 
thorities, but for the inadmissible length to which it would carry this 
article; reckoning also the charges of interest upon the loan of 
700,000,000 of reales contracted in the last November, and now on 
the money market, together with other loans and obligations since 
sities ae | and being contracted, of which the bondholders rest in a 
happy state of unconsciousness ; taking all these together, we repeat, 
there can be no question that the annual deficit exceeds considerably 
the whole of the annual income of Spain. We have assumed the in- 
terest upon the debt at 24 per cent. only in this calculation; but, 
although the rates vary upon the different loans. and especially as 
between the foreign and domestic portions, we have little doubt that 
the average would be found higher than we have chosen to calculate 
it. The budget of Toreno for 1836 will, or we shall be mistaken, 
afford many contradictions to that for 1835. 

Be that as it may, a debt of ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIONS 
STERLING, with an annual deficit superior in amount to the whole of 
the revenue, present grave matter for the cogitation of all concerned. 
Zealous friends as we are to the Christino cause and the cause of 
liberal institutions for Spain, we cannot afford to violate conscience 
by advocating the wholesale plunder of our fellow-subjects as the 
means to that end. Spanish loans have heretofore, as we fear to 
think they will again, proved the irremediable ruin of thousands of 
our cauntrymen ; to Spain they have produced nothing but beggary 
and bankruptcy; contractors, jobbers, and unprincipled capitalists ; 
nothing possessing or nothing risking, are alone the parties to benefit; 
these gorge themselves to repletion at the expense of their unsus- 
pecting victims, the people, whom thev flatter and fawn on the 
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while, as the vampire fans with refreshing coolness the sleeping 
prey, whose heart’s blood it is voraciously draining. 

The practical lessons which 1823 and the panic of June last in 
the money market afford, are beacons, whose warnings should not be 
disregarded ; they who require signs more portentous of the future 
would not be satisfied though one rose from the dead. The descent, 
in a few days only, of Spanish paper from seventy to thirty-five, is a 
recent and truth-telling developement of the facilis descensas averni, 
as applied to Spanish loans, or rather of their natural tendency, 
when unacted upon by the force or fraud of capitalists and jobbers, 
to find their proper level. Amidst the concern which we must feel 
for the victims of good faith and unsuspecting confidence on that 
fatal occasion, it is a consolation to know that some of the original 
plotters have likewise been victimized by their own overreaching, 
or, entangled in the meshes, perchance, of more potent beasts of 
prey. The conspiracy is not for all that abandoned ; the Sisyphean 
task of rolling the cumbrous mass of bond-debt upwards has, we 
perceive, recommenced. All manner of help is pressed into the 
service of the fainting, fear-stricken labourers. The Quixotic mis- 
sion of the gallant de Lacy Evans, trumpeted forth as it was, ope- 
rated, however, upon the disconsolate stock-jobbers no more than 
would a charge sounded from a penny trumpet, upon the Anglo- 
Spanish dragoons, that are to be, of Colonel Kinlock. The disinter- 
ested Riserdos, &c., protocolized Lord Palmerston, and his lordship 
protocolled gallantly in reply, in vain; the million found subscribed 
upon paper, and advertized in the daily papers, was powerless in 
behalf of Spanish paper. The hour of extreme unction seemed at 
hand, when the death of one man saved—not a state only, but— 
Spanish bonds and coupons, debt active, deferred, and passive, with 
all that thereupon fatten. The leaden messenger which struck Zu- 
malacarraguy was doubtless the identical weight which held down 
scrip, newly installed, and vales consolidados ; as his wound festered 
so the bonds prospered; the fever which enfeebled the frame of the 
hero revivified the rotten carcase of the stock house; Zumalacarra- 
guy died, and the surgeon who excised ball and life together, injected 
by the very process a new life and life’s blood into the corpus de- 
funetus of Capel Court. The cauldron began to bubble again, al- 
though not yet at boiling heat; auxiliary ingredients were, ever and 
anon, thrown in by the weird enchanters, whose occupation it is to 
transmute paper into gold for their own use, and at other folks’ cost. 
Toreno, the sworn ally of the Stock Exchange, became a premier— 
that was one left; Senor Mendizabal was nominated to be his fag, 
or Secretario de Hacienda—a very master-stroke of policy. He 
who had wonders worked for the funds of Portugal—he who had 
shut up her six per cents. to par, and then with his magic wand had 
transmuted them into threes of baser metal—what could not he 
achieve for the dolorous fives of Spain? So reasoned the gentlefolk 
of the'Alley—but the public heeded not. Nevertheless, Spanish loans 
commenced creeping on, stealthily and timidly however ; the busi- 
ness is, as we trust the business will remain, all among the money- 
changers of the temple in Bartholomew-lane, a mere matter of rou- 
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tine, buying with the right and selling with the left hand, among 
the families of the Shylocks and Overreaches. 

Senor Mendizabal was the financial agent, or envoy of Portugal, to 
the money-market of this city. We are told of the exceeding expert- 
ness he has displayed in managing the financial affairs of that country. 
Upon that knotty point we have an opinion, and could say something 
if we would. We, who have heard of him in Spain, as well as else- 
where, should lament to learn that he had sacrificed his own finan- 
cial interests to those of Portugal, as it is recorded in Chancery he 
did once on a time to those of his native land. It is whispered that 
Senhor Carvalho, his chief, and late Portuguese Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has arranged his to admiration, and now enjoys the 
blessed otium with sufficient splendour, if not dignity. What may 
be briefly told of Portuguese finance is, that for payment of interest 
or principal of the Carvalho loans, not one cento of reis has, to this 
hour, been remitted from Portugal; gold has been shipped from 
hence, and, bulk unbroken, re-shipped from the Tagus, for the 
Thames, for payment of dividends we know; such gold being the 
produce of a loan raised here for the stated purpose of redeeming 
some floating old paper rags in Portugal, and not so applied ; 
being really intended for dividends falling due in London, in the 
teeth as is alleged of obligations incurred with the public, in the 
formalized provisions of former loans against the contract of new 
ones within a specified period, and without the fulfilment of special 
conditions. If peaiublntnemmneeh be measured by its cost, then 
should the Portuguese nation rank high the talent of Carvalho and 
his coadjutors—if any he had: nay, they should make them a calf 
of molten gold in his honour, although dearly have they paid already 
in commissions, shipping and re-shipping charges, insurances and 
exchanges, for a knowledge of the science of management and mys- 
tification. The conversion of the six per cents. out of the last three 
per cent. loan, with the solid disposable residuum, is only a more 
finished process of the same manufacture, adapted for future contin- 
gencies of quarterly concern. 

Flourishing, however, are the accounts from Lisbon. Convents 
are abolished, monasteries suppressed, estates confiscated, and na- 
tional domains put up to sale. All these vast properties are fetching, 
we are gravely told, 100 per cent. beyond the taxed price, and 
enough, aye, more than enough, will be realized to redeem the 
whole debt of the state. The Cortes of Spain confiscated, and sold, 
and published, the very same thing in 1822 and 1823; but somehow 
the proceeds never reached the pockets, or more properly, the ex- 
chequer of the state ; for Spanish functionaries of those days had, as 
we hope the Portuguese have not, a wonderful dexterity in inter- 
cepting the supplies, or each severally taking toll of them. The 
Portuguese lesson will, no doubt, find apt scholars in Madrid, already 
partly initiated, and we may shortly expect to hear of royal auctions, 
at which principalities will be knocked down to capitalists, fiercely 
contending at covering acres with dollars; whilst monastic lands and 
tenements, in the conflict of Protestant and Hebrew, must, at the 
least, realize fifty years’ purchase. That these wonders will be 
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achieved, we may hesitate to believe; that they will be swallowed 
in pure simplicity of heart, by bond-holders, or depositors in savings’ 
banks eager to add to their little hoards, we cannot assert, after what 
we have witnessed, to be impossible; that they will be printed and 
aren and bruited about from high authority, let no one doubt. 

e judge of the things that will be, from those that have been. Let 
the people, for whom we write, take heed by our warnings in due 
season, and treat such rumours as the vox et preterea nihil, “ full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

For Spain there is hope, and then only, when she shall have a mi- 
nistry free from the taint of stock-jobbing. Under any circumstances, 
nothing, we fear, awaits her and her unfortunate creditors, but a na- 
tional bankruptcy. But the evils of even so direful a state of things 
may be greatly mitigated, if honest intentions, good faith, and pure 
patriotism preside at the helm of her affairs. She possesses public 
men who enjoy, and, what is more, who deserve, confidence both at 
home and abroad. With Agustin Arguelles at the exchequer, the 
science of finance would cease to centre in, or be made subservient 
to, the price of bonds or vales ; with Alcala Galiano at the home 
department, virtue and vigour would be infused into the constitutional 
system. Other coadjutors equally honest, if less able, we could 
name to assist them in the work of regeneration, but this needs not 
to accomplish our task. In bidding farewell to the subject, let us 
not, however, be unjust to Martenez de la Rosa, the late prime 
minister of Spain. Honourable and honoured, he has descended 
into a private station, vot convicted of incapacity for his high func- 
tions, but deficient, physically as mentally, of the iron-hearted energy 
demanded for the eventful times in which his lot was cast. His 
hands are untainted with the leprous defilement of the stock-jobbing 
fellowships ; he boasts no palaces built up from the spoils of a much- 
wronged country, whose quarried blocks of polished marble are 
cemented with the tears of widows and orphans despoiled of their 
mites, and affectionate fathers too eager for the worldly weal of those 
they cherish, to be wise even in the ways of this generation. Gentle 
was the rule, patriotic as philanthropic the aims of the retired states- 
man; in the bosom of his family, amid the circle of friends who 
loved the man, and fawned not on the minister, in the enjoyment of 
that literature to which he was ever so fondly attached, and of which 
he has the glory of being crowned the presiding genius, may he find, 
as he will find, that peace and happiness which are vainly to be sought 
in the turmoil of party, and the strife of vulgar ambition—which po- 
litical storms shall invade and assail in vain, 
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As society advances in civilization most callings are materially 
varied. Numerous circumstances give individuals, devoted to the 
same labours, at distant periods, very different stations in life ; and 
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persons, nominally in the same situations, are engrossed by cares 
very different now, from those which attached to those situations 
formerly. 

Of all the changes of this sort, produced by the march of time, we 
are inclined to think none can be more curious, none more extraor- 
dinary, than those which affect newspapers. In a volume entitled 
Tales of To-day, this has been shown by a reference to ancient jour- 
nals, which will at once startle and amuse. The volume is hand- 
somely printed and embellished with some spirited and curious 
engravings. 

he article to which we refer gives the following history of the 
rise and progress of newspapers : 

“In England, newspapers are said to have originated in the 
policy of Lord Burleigh, who, when this country, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was threatened with an invasion by Spain, availed 
himself of them to inform the people of the designs of their enemy, 
and of the’ measures necessary to be adopted in order to frustrate 
those designs. 

“ But it was during the wars between King Charles I. and his 
Parliament, that the importance of these daily or weekly sheets was 
first thoroughly understood. Then it was that the partisans of 
the Monarch, and their adversaries, looked to the newspapers to 
promote their designs, by telling their story in their own way, and 
refuting what they treated as misrepresentations; and then began 
that competition amorg news-writers which has since been to 
a most astonishing length. 

“The sudden and extensive publicity given to whatever was 
printed in those sheets, soon suggested to individuals, who wished to 
make their wants or talents known, or to offer their merchandize for 
sale, the expediency of getting their wishes fashioned into advertise- 
ments. The duties of an editor became very different from what 
they had been, and not less different from what they are now. In 
peaceable times, the conductor of a newspaper, at the close of the 
seventeenth century, bore no resemblance to the military partisan of 
Oliver Cromwell's time, or to the literary chief of a ade estab- 
lishmen. The editor of a journal, who was also generally its printer 
and publisher, must have been more like a broker or auctioneer of 
the present day, than any character now known in connection with 
the diurnal or weekly press.” 

This assertion is made out by the production of a string of adver- 
tisements, from a newspaper published in 1697. They prove that 
the editor, who was also generally its printer and publisher, was then 
a sort of general voucher for the accuracy of his advertising customers. 

“If any Hamburgh or other merchant, who shall deserve £200 
with an apprentice, wants one, I can help.” 

“One - a pert boy, about ten years old, can write, read, and be 
very well recommended ; she is willing he should serve some lady 
or gentleman.” 

» “] want a ecook-maid for a merchant.” 
‘ T sell chocolate made of the best nuts, without spice or perfume, 
and with vinelloes and spice, from four to ten shillings the pound, 
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and I know them to be a great helper of bad stomachs, and restora- 
tive to wake people, and I'll insure for their goodness.” 

“If any will sell a free estate, within thirty miles of London, with 
or without a house, to the value of £100 the year, or thereabout, I 
can help to a customer.” 

“If any have a place belonging to the law, or otherwise, that is 
worth £1000 or £1200, I can help to a customer.” 

“If anydivine or their relics, have complete sets of Manuscript 
Sermons upon the Epistles and Gospels, the Church-catechism, or 
Festivals, | can help to a customer.” 

“A fair house in Eastcheap, next to the Flower-de-liz, now in the 
tenure of a smith, with a fair yard, laid with free stone, and a vault 
underneath, with a cellar under the shop, done with the same stone, 
is to be sold: I have the disposal of it.” 

“I believe I could furnish all the nobility and gentry in England 
with valuable servants, and such as can have very good recom- 
mendation.” 

“Mr. David Rose, chirurgeon and man-midwife, lives at the first 
brick house on the right hand in Gun yard, Houndsditch, near Ald- 
gate, London. I have known him these twenty years.” 

“ | want an apprentice for an eminent tallow-chandler.” 

“If any want all kind of necessaries for corps, or funerals, I can 
help to one who does assure me he will use them kindly ; and who- 
ever can keep their op till they can send to London, and have a 
ready made coffin sent down, may afterwards have them kept any 
reasonable time.” 

“ About forty miles from London is a schoolmaster, has had such 
very great success with boys, as there are almost forty ministers and 
schoolmasters that were his scholars. His wife also teaches girls 
lace-making, plain-work, raising paste, sauces, and cookery, to the 
degree of exactness. His price is £19, or £11 the year, with a pair 
of sheets, and one spoon ; to be returned, if desired: coaches and 
other conveniences pass every day within half a mile of the house ; 
and ’tis but an easy day’s journey to or from London.” 

“I know of several men and women whose friends would gladly 
have them matched; which I'll endeavour to do, as from time to 
time I shall hear of such whose circumstances are likely to agree ; 
and if they ill come to me, it shall be done with all the honor and 
secresie imaginable. Their own parents shall not manage it more 
to their satisfaction : and the more comes to me, the better I shall 
be able to serve ’em.” 

From the above, it will be seen, that the advertisers were not in 
the habit of giving their addresses, but the editor was to do all that 
was necessary. He engaged to get places, to hire or let houses, to 
sell all sorts of commodities, and last, not least, to make love for his 
customers. It would be difficult to find an editor of the present 
day, competent to undertake such various negociations. 

But a modern newspaper establishment greatly exceeds in magni- 
tude any thing known in former times.—Exclusive of a large com- 
pany of printers, the editors, reporters, translators, and clerks, regu- 
larly connected with a London newspaper, form a corps of from ten 
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to twenty gentlemen, constantly ready to give their talents and 
labour whenever they may be called for. They find their way every 
where. The low meetings of idle mechanics, which were frequent 
some years ago, were not beneath their notice; and the same indi- 
viduals who ascended the carts and waggons put in requisition by 
Thistlewood and his associates, attended at Westminster-hall and 
Abbey, in their court dresses, at the Coronation of his present 
Majesty. 

A modern English newspaper numbers among its contributors 
persons of all classes in the State. From its great and acknowledged 
influence, statesmen of the highest celebrity, and persons most dis- 
tinguished for exalted rank, or most eminent for talent, do not disdain 
to correspond with its editor; while many of the meanest of the lower 
classes, whom chance may make the spectators of an accident, find 
their interest in carrying it to the journalists. This practice, though 
contributing, with the ~ liberal arrangements of the newspaper 
press, to produce a concentrated mass of intelligence, to be found in 
the periodical publications of no other country, is attended with one 
injurious consequence. Individuals who cannot boast of “a local 
habitation or a name,” are constantly on the hunt for accidents, 
which they sometimes invent when they cannot find them. Such 
fraudulent practices the editors fail not to expose and punish; but 
they cannot always prevent them; and the parties thus unworthily 
employed, putting themselves forward as “* Reporters,” and “‘Gentle- 
men of the Press,” bring unmerited reproach on writers of a very 
different character, who oe furnished from their ranks the Bar, and 
all the liberal professions, with some of their most efficient members, 
and who have comprehended many of the best ornaments of their 
country’s literature. What more striking proof can be given of their 
industry and talent, than is furnished by a modern Parliamentary 
debate ? A single night produces sufficient matter to fill an octavo 
volume, and the speech pronounced in the senate at four or five 
o’clock in the morning, is often seen on the breakfast table before 
nine. 

A newspaper, says a sensible writer in Tait, is a flying omnibus, 
licensed to carry the opinions of the world. Time and space are 
compromised by its velocity and power; for it has the regularity of 
ocean’s tides, besides that they are turned into steam, and work at 
high pressure. It is an ephemeral giant, whose birth is renewed 
every morning; and it issues forth to the field with all its “arms 
and appointments,” as though it had only slept like the rest of us, in- 
stead of having laid human brains and hands, and wonder-working 
machinery, under heavy contributions for its re-action.—In its war- 
replenished grasp it holds the passions, prejudices, interests, reasens, 
virtues, and vices of the times, with the opinions that result from the 
complex mixture; and it strides forward on seven-leagued boots— 
to speak moderately—strewing them on every side. It is a voice 
that will be heard; for, if it fail in its desperate effort to have its 
own way, and produce its desired effect, it gives up attempting to 
make the mountain come to it, and very wisely sides with the col- 
lected mass. It is the mirror of public opinion ; not the original or 
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fundamental creator, but the munificent distributor. You may be 
heartily sick of politics, commerce, and the rest of the perverse pre- 
sent ; but the-newspaper claims your ear as its preys and remorselessly 
pursues you for ever. Dart away by the mail to escape from some 
detested news of Bourbon or St. Nicholas, and take shipping at the 
Land’s End, “the paper” goes with you; hide yourself where you 
will, it finds you out; it is the bellman of your social existence, your 
shadow, your familiar; in short, there is no avoiding it. The first 
house we set our foot in, on arriving at Mexico, in 1825,—in time of 
war, trouble, and yellow fever, and before speculators and travellers 
had ventured their lives and fortunes to work mines, or write a book, 
—there sat the vice-consul’s clerk, blowing swift clouds from a 
much-excited cigar, behind a copy of the incorrigible, omnipresent 
Times newspaper! 

It is to the Italians we are indebted for the idea of newspapers. 
The title of their Gazzettas was, it is thought, derived from the word 
Gazzera, a magpie or chatterrer; but much more likely from a 
farthing coin peculiar to the city of Venice, called Gazzetta, the 
common price of all newspapers. 

The first paper, however, was a Venetian one, and only monthly, 
and was merely the newspaper of the yovernment. Mr. Chalmers, 
in his life of Ruddiman, assures us that the jealous government did 
not allow a printed newspaper, and the Venetian Gazetta continued 
long after the invention of printing, to the close of the 16th century, 
to be distributed in manuscript. 

It is a remarkable fact, which history was either too idle to 
ascertain, or too much ashamed to relate, that the arms of Cromwell 
communicated to Scotland, with other benefits, the first newspaper 
which had ever “illuminated” the gloom of the North. Either army 
carried its own printer with it, expecting either to convince by its 
reasoning, or delude by its falsehood. 

These were, however, but extraordinary Gazettes, and not regu- 
larly published. The first newspaper in the collection at the British 
Museum is marked No. 50, and is in Roman, not in black letter; it 
contains articles of news, like the present London Gazette. The 
first daily paper was published after the abdication of James II. and 
took for its popular title that of The Orange Intelligencer. | 

In the reign of Queen Anne there was but one daily paper, the 
others were weekly. Some attempted to introduce literary subjects ; 
and Sir Richard Steele then formed the plan of his Tatler ; but it 
remained for the elegant Addison to banish the painful topic of 
= from his interesting pages, and from his time periodical 
iterature and newspapers became distinct works. The following 
advertisement is copied from an old Norwich newspaper, printed by 
Henry Crossgrove, in the year 1739. “This is to inform my friends 
and customers, that on Saturday next this newspaper will be sold 
for a penny, and continue at that price. The reason of my raising it 
to a penny is, because I cannot afford to sell it under any longer, 
and I hope none of my customers will think it dear at a penny, since 
they shall always have the best intelligence, besides other diversions.” 

At first newspapers were extremely small and limited in their ex- 
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tent, not exceeding the bounds of an ordinary letter; but after 1713, 
in which year the newspapers were first stamped, it became neces- 
sary, as much from this circumstance as from any other, to enlarge 
the size, as well as to raise the price. Notwithstanding, however, 
the important scenes that from that time up to the year 1750, 
were acting on the theatre of Europe, and the stirring events that 
took place in England and Scotland, the inventive powers of the 
editors appear frequently to have been at a stand-still; they were 
often puzzled enough in what manner to fill up their columns, scanty 
as they still were; and in the latter year the editor of the Leicester 
Journal—a paper which was printed in London and sent down to 
Leicester for publication—actually had recourse to the Bible to help 
him out, and filled up his empty space with extracts from it! He 
commenced at the beginning of Genesis, and continued the extracts 
in every succeeding number, chapter by chapter, as far as the 10th 
chapter of Exodus! 

he press, says an eminent American writer, wields a power over 
every “reading community” not easily described; it is a mere 
power, and its operation for good or evil depends entirely on the 
motives and direction given to it by its conductors. THERE ARE 
STRONG TEMPTATIONS TO MISLEAD THROUGH THIS PowER; think, 
therefore, that we all owe thanks and gratitude to those independent 
and able men who have given their time and talents to the press, 
during this controversy. And here I may ask, what would have 
been the case if the ‘‘ press” had taken a wrong direction? If no 
exposition, no foretelling of the advance of evil had been made by 
it, is there not danger that before the people could have been roused 
to a just view of their situation, the government of the country would 
have been, in a great measure, changed ? 

The following members of the Press have held public situations : 
Lord Brougham, formerly a chief editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
late lord high chancellor of England.—The Right Hon. J. W. 
Croker, one of the editors of the Quarterly, late secretary of the 
Admiralty.—The Right Hon. F. Jeffery, chief editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, late lord advocate of Scotland.—Mr. Roebuck, 
one of the editors of the Westminster Review, a member of parlia- 
ment.—E. L. Bulwer, Esq., late editor of the good old Monthly 
Magazine, a member of parliament.—John Walter, Esq., one of the 
proprietors and co-editor of the Times, a member of parliament for 
a county.—Mr. Grote, one of the proprietors of the Chronicle, mem- 
ber for the city of held ae 4 Torrens, late proprietor and 
chief editor of the Globe, member of parliament, holding some place 
besides.—Mr. Praed, editor of the Morning Post, member of parlia- 
ment, and secretary to the India Board.—Mr. Baines of the Leeds 
Mercury, member of parliament.—Mr. Coulson, formerly editor of 
the Globe, one of the late commissioners for enquiring into the poor 
laws.—Mr. Chadwicke, late one of the editors of the Examiner, now 
secretary to the poor law commission.—Mr. Wakley, editor of the 
Lancet, member of parliament.—Mr. D. W. Harvey, late editor of 
the Sunday Times, a member of parliament.—Mr. Buckingham, of 
the Calcutta Journal, of the Argus, &c. &c. &c., member of parlia- 
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ment.—Mr. Sergeant Spankie, sub-editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
late member of parliament, candidate for a judgeship, and actual 
counsel to the East India Company.—Mr. Shiel, formerly reporter 
on the Chronicle, member.of parliament.—Sir John Campbell, for- 
merly reporter on the Chronicle, late solicitor general.—Sir John 
Jeffcott, once reporter on the New Times, now chief judge of the 
admiralty court at Malta.—Mr. Dowling, formerly reporter of the 
Chronicle, a judge at Sidney.—Mr. Farren, formerly editor of the 
British Traveller, now consul-general in Syria.— Besides many others, 
who have ably served in various commissions and other capacities. 


—_-_— 


THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 


Ir is a curious picture of the condition and habits of the country— 
a record which was kept 500 years ago would be more valuable now 
than all the histories together that we have in print—the common News- 
ged which comes into the world every morning at six o'clock, and 
ies upon our breakfast table—and always full too, that’s the strangest 
problem—regularly by nine. ‘The whole world, take away < 08 
America, possesses nothing like an ws eae g toe the same document. 
A foreigner finds it difficult to comprehend the daily amount of the 
actual domestic occurrences—the rapes, murders, forgeries, ‘“‘ and all 
other interesting intelligence,” which the metropolis affords—as I saw 
a Sunday placard specifying the contents of a paper the other day. 
But the real curiosity is in the page of advertisements—the master- 
key which this furnishes to the state of England—of Europe—almost 
of the world. 

The unaccountable variety of callings and speculations that appear— 
some so great; some so apparently contemptible ; and yet all open- 
ing mines of riches to so many! One column announces the prepa- 
ration of a hundred ships, all ready to sail instantly, almost for as 
many different ports in different quarters of the globe. The next 
offers “Steam-packets to Richmond, every Sunday morning at 
nine—Refreshments on board,”—and ‘ Two and sixpence each pas- 
senger.” A third sets out with the word “ Accommodation !”— 
“Any sum! from two hundred pounds to ten thousand ! —ready to 
advance for the convenience of noblemen and gentlemen at a 
moment’s notice.” And at the top of the fourth under the same 
title—** Accommodation” —you find that “ Ladies whose situations 
require a temporary retirement,” may hear of “ An airy situation,” 
and “ thé strictest secresy, by applying at No. 34, next door to the 
grocer’s, in James’s-street, Gray’s-Inn Lane.” “ Education tempts 
you in every shape; from—* Yorkshire,” at “Sixteen guineas 
a-year,” where there are ‘ no extras or vacations,” and “ Fare b 
the waggon,” only £1 12s.; to—Rus in Urbe!”—*“ Dr. Dolittle’s 
establishment” — ‘“‘ Grosvenor-place” — and “Graduate of Cam. 
bridge,” at “‘ two hundred.”—And, if you turn to the next page, and 
have only the happiness to be insane, you will see the “‘ Tenderest 
attention” is paid to “ Valetudinarians,” at “ Sirait Waistcoat 
Lodge,” between Somerstown and the Dust grounds at Battle Bridge ; 
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“References of the first respectability” to persons who have been 
raving ; and “ Private families” accommodated with “ keepers” upon 
reasonable terms, “ by the day, week, month, or year.” 

And all these fierce competitors for preference, in their thousand- 
and-one peculiar occupations and capacities—the projector upon 
Indian government, and the improver upon India soy—the companies 
in Bridge-street, who think of nothing but insuring life, and the 
undertakers in Fleet-market, who thrive only upon its extinction— 
the draper, who founds himself entirely upon “ Ten thousand pair 
of warm Whitney blankets,” and the perfumer, whose hope on this 
side the grave is only to ensure “ Universal ease and comfort in 
shaving”—the patent pen-maker, and the patent pin-maker—the 
mangle-maker and the spangle-maker—the dealers in spring-guns, 
and in pop-guns—perigord pies, and artificial eyes—sell you a 
mango, dance you a fandango—large Twelfth cakes, nobody but 
Farance makes—Paris stays—raise the highways. These millions 
are but the few who court popularity, at a peculiar expense, and 
through one particular medium! They are not the same as, but 
over and above, the decorators of the dead walls of the town, posts, 
obelisks, empty houses, and scaffoldings; who address themselves 
to the more busy crowd, who have not time to read newspapers, and 
who can only pursue their researches, in pursuing their daily peram- 
bulations—*‘ Matrimonial joys”—*“ Suits for little boys”—** Teach 
the deaf and dumb”—Great reduction in brandy and rum”—* Man 
taken up on suspicion of stealing !’—‘ Tooth pulled out by Mr. 
Jones, without feeling”—* Portable gas”—* Wild ass”—*‘ Poison 
rats” —‘* Re-beavered hats”—‘ Clergyman’s widow in "st dis- 
tress” —“ New crapes and poplins for summer dress.” There is no 
place on earth, I believe, certainly none that ever I have visited, 
where a man can get all he wants, and with so litle loss of time or 
asking for, as in London. 

For the very thirst of gain, in fact, which makes us merciless and 
rapacious, completely ensures — one’s getting his ‘ money’s 
worth,” and in his own way, too, for his money. If you only want 
a ride that costs a shilling, you have a whole “stand” of cab and 
hackney coachmen, threatening each other’s lives which shall sell it 


to you. If you have ten miles to go into the country the omnibus’ 


that carries you for six-pence is, in truth, drawn and driven in a style 
ten times beyond the state of an Italian marquis. Would you dine ? 
—dine at Harding’s in Fleet-street—sumptuously from 15d. to 
10s. 6d., or in any quarter—in five minutes you have it on the table. 
If you want a coat, the fashion changes five times before*you can 
determine which of the five hundred professors, who “ unite elegance 
with economy” for “ prompt payment,” best deserves your attention. 
If you have a complaint, a thousand remedies are published in all 
the shop windows—nay, on men’s backs about the streets, for your 
particular salvation. And, after they have killed you, there is a 
fight between the Wooden Coffin Undertaker and the Iron, in which 
material you shall be buried. 

_ We sometimes meet with very funny things in the shape of adver- 
lisements. Amongst the crowd of equivocal ‘“ Wants” of “ plain 
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chambermaids” and “light porters” every day to be found in the 
Times newspaper, we lately observed the following: Wanted 
immediately, as footman, a respectable and well-educated man ; he 
must understand the dead languages and speak most of the living 
ones fluently. He will be ex ected to wait at table with decorum, 
to clean knives and forks, on | attend to a horse and gig. He must 
be of a brave and serious deportment, help the girls to make the 
beds, and play with the children !” 

Prorper Mope or Literary Warrare.—As soon as a man 
publishes his sentiments and opinions on any subject, they become 
fair marks of attack. Ridicule is a perfectly legitimate weapon, 
but must be confinfd to the publication itself, its language, or the 
views it contains. No personal allusion is, or can be, admissible. 
If a man puts forth what are conceived to be false or unsound 
doctrines, either in politics, law, or religion, let their fallacy be ex- 

sed. Knock the author on the head with an argument—run him 
through with a syllogism—show the absurdity of his opinions—attack 
them in prose or poetry, rhyme or blank verse. None of these can 
an independent press refuse. They are all legitimate modes of 
«wordy warfare.” But personal abuse, and personal allusions, are 
wholly indefensible. They do no good; but, in nine cases out of 
ten, a great deal of harm to the very side they are intended to 
support. They promote not the cause of truth; they, in fact, destroy 
the beneficial effects that might otherwise result from free and inde- 
pendent discussion. 

When newspapers fall out, it is remarkable how closely they 
imitate the foibles of common-place humanity. They no longer 
make a mystery of their calling ; they fling off the disguise of their 
avocation, and become the merecreatures of passion and impulse ; 
like players in a country barn, who quarrel, cast away their mock 
ane, and fight out their brawl in the vulgar way. When one 
newspaper has had a difference with another, the animal sensitiveness 
of the porcupine is awoken, and the thousand quills of ridicule and 
opprobrium are put into active operation. The public, however, 
care very little about personal animosities or professional etiquette : 
the great mass of mankind remains perfectly unmoved by the shock 
that is rending the printing-office from end to end ; and, while editors 
are storming ‘over the types, readers are placidly smiling at their 
folly. A quarrel is indicated thus: one Journal says of another— 
“that vile organ of slander”—* that contemptible print”—* the 
wretched Billingsgate, of the Hubbabub Journal’’—our degraded 
contemporary,” &c.; which complimentary epithets are returned 
with interest by its opponent. At last, the difference becomes 
reconciled ; and the newspaper that but a few days before concen- 
trated in its columns the worst elements of mischief and disgrace, be- 
comes suddenly transformed into “ our respectable contemporary, the 
Hubbabub Journal” —* that well-informed print”—* decidedly one 
of the first of its class,” &c. ; in all which commendations the public 
takes as much interest as it did in the previous censorial criticisms. 
These are things of course—they have grown up with the vices of 
the press, and can only be expurgated by an editorial reformation, 
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which is, perhaps, an unattainable millennium :—the fault is in human 
nature—in the common condition of mal-constructed minds. 

The “ Times,” being the most prosperous Journal in the empire, 
is subject to an interminable war with nearly all the editors of the 
other papers. The following specimen of attacks upon the “ Times” 
conveys a correct idea of newspaper quarrels in general :— 


Lizs or tHE “ Times.”--The Times journal, with that de- 
praved taste for slander which characterises it, has been spitting 
forth some of its rancorous slaver at the Marquis of Exeter, 
whom it terms the greatest brothel proprietor in the metropolis. 
Now the Times, whilst it makes this infamous statement, is at 
the same time fully conscious that it is false. The estate be- 
longs to the Noble Marquis, but the brothels are the property 
of Samuel Arnold, Esq., @ county Magistrate, and proprietor of 
the late English Opera-house. This reputation-murdering print 
sneers at the Marquis, as a Nobleman who “in private life is 
considered to be strict even to’austerity.” If to be a man of unde- 
viating integrity, to be a nobleman of unblemished conduct, of 
unimpeachable honour and morality, exemplary in domestic life, 
respected by all who know him, of liberal feelings, and a considerate 
landlord, be an object for the venomous aim of the Times, they could 
not have selected a Nobleman who more fully answers the descrip- 
tion than the Marquis of Exeter. It is the principle of that journal 
to malign those in any way opposed to its own shufHling line of con- 
duct. The Marquis of Exeter is a Tory in heart and action; a 
staunch friend of the Constitution of his country ; one of the few 
who vigorously opposed the “ breaking in” upon that Constitution ; 
and, consequently, a marked man by the Times, and the crew whose 
eyes were so suddenly opened to the necessity of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. To be independent is, in these days, a crime in the code 
of politics; and the Noble Marquis in question having an ample 
rent-roll, which renders place not necessary to keep up his rank, as 
is the case with the majority of our pauper aristocracy, is inde- 
pendent, and of course an object of the hatred and (consequently) 
malicious abuse from the “ Wellington Journal.” The “ austerity ” 
of this Nobleman consists in his totally abstaining from gambling ; in 
making his home the centre of his happiness; in living on his own 
estate ; in never exceeding his princely income, and expending it 
amongst his tenants; thus obtaining a reputation that defies malignity, 
and maintaining the true dignity of an English Nobleman.” 


THE MAJESTY OF THE BRITISH PRESS. 
Daily Morning. 


The Times, Morning Advertiser, Chronicle, Herald, Post, 
Public Ledger. . 
Daily Evening. 
Evening Standard, ditto Globe, ditto Albion, ditto Courier, ditto 
Sun, ditto True Sun. 


Thrice a Week. 
Evening Mail, Mon. Wed. Fr. London Packet, Mon. Wed, Fr. 
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St. James’s Chronicle, Tu. Thur. Sat. English Chronicle, Tu. Thur. 
Sat. Evening Chronicle, Tu. Thurs. Sat. 


Twice a Week. 


London Gazette, (by authority,) Tu. Fr. London New Price 
Current, Tu. Fr.’ The Record, Mon. Thurs. 


Weekly. 


Monday, Christian Advocate, and Mark Lane Express. Tuesday, 
Mercantile Price Cur., and Mercantile Journal. Wednesday, Patriot, 
and General Advertiser. Thursday, Law Chronicle, and Law Ga- 
zette. Friday, Baldwin’s Journal, Cobbett’s Register, (dead, ) and 
Prince’s Price Cur. Saturday, Court Journal, Literary Gazette, 
Naval and Military Gazette, and Nicholson’s Com. Gazette. Sun- 
day, Age,* Atlas,* Dispatch,* Examiner*, John Bull,t Life in 
London,* News,** Sunday Herald, New Bell’s Messenger,* Old 
Bell’s Messenger,** Old England,* Observer,+ Satirist,* Spectator,* 
Sunday Times,} United Service Gazette,* and Weekly True Sun.* 


Those marked * have a Saturday edition; ** have a Saturday and 
Monday edition ; and + Monday edition. 
ENGLISH PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 

Bath Chronicle, ditto Gazette, ditto Guardian, ditto Herald, ditto 
Journal. Berks Chronicle, (Reading). Berwick Advertiser. Bir- 
mingham Advertiser, ditto Gazette, ditto Journal. Blackburn Alfred, 
(dead), ditto Gazette. Bolton Chronicle. Boston and Lincoln 
Herald. Bradford Observer. Bridgewater Alfred, (dead). Brighton 
Gazette, ditto Guardian, ditto Hearld. Bristol Gazette, ditto Journal, 
ditto Mercury, ditto Mirror, ditto Times. Bucks Gazette, (Ayles- 
bury,) ditto Herald, (do.) Bury Herald, ditto Post, ditto Cambrian, 
(Swansea). Cambridge Chronicle, ditto Free Press. Carlisle Jour- 
nal, ditto Patriot. Carmarthan Journal, ditto Welchman. Car- 
narvon Herald. Chelmsford Chronicle. Cheltenham Chronicle, ditto 
Journal, ditto Free Press. Chester Chronicle, ditto Courant. Cole- 
chester Gazette. Cornwall Gazette (Truro), ditto West Briton. 
Coventry Herald, ditto Mercury. Cumberland Pacquet (White- 
haven). Derby Mercury, ditto Reporter. Derbyshire Courier, 
(Chesterfield). Devizes Gazette. Devon Advertiser, (Barnstaple), 
ditto Journal. Devonport Independant, ditto Telegraph. Doncaster 
Gazette. Dorset Chronicle, (Dorchester). Dover Telegraph. Dur- 
ham Advertiser, ditto Chronicle. Essex Herald, (Chelmsford), ditto 
Independent, (do.) ditto Standard, (Colchester), ditto and Herts 
Mercury, (London), ditto and Suffolk Press. Exeter Flying Post, 
ditto Gazette, ditto Luminary, ditto Times. Falmouth Cornubian, 
ditto Packet. Glamorganshire Guardian, (Merthyr). Gloucester 
Chronicle, ditto Journal. Gravesend and Milton Journal. Green- 
wich Gazette. Hampshire Advertiser, (Southampton), ditto Chro- 
nicle, (Winchester), ditto Telegraph, (Portsmouth). Hereford 
‘Journal, ditto Times. Herts County Press. Hull Advertiser, ditto 
Observer, ditto Packet, ditto Rockingham. Ipswich Journal. Kent- 
ish Chronicle, (Canterbury), ditto Gazette, (do.) Kent (West) 
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Guardian, (do.) Kent Herald, (do.) ditto and Essex Mercury. Lan- 
caster Gazette, ditto Herald. Leamington Courier, ditto Press. 
Leeds Intelligencer, ditto Mercury, ditto Times. Leicester Chro- 
nicle, ditto Herald, ditto Journal. Lichfield Mercury, (dead). Lin- 
colnshire Chronicle. Lincoln Gazette, ditto Mercury, (Stamford). 
Liverpool Albion, ditto Chronicle, ditto Courier, ditto General Ad- 
vertiser, ditto Journal, ditto Mercantile Advertiser, ditto Mercury, 
ditto Standard, ditto Times. Macclesfield Courier. Maidstone 
Gazette, ditto Journal. Manchester Advertiser, ditto Chronicle, 
ditto Courier, ditto Guardian, ditto Herald, ditto Times. Mon- 
mouth Merlin. Newcastle Chronicle, ditto Courant, ditto Free 
Press, ditto Journal, ditto Tyne Mercury. Norfolk Chronicle. 
Norwich Mercury, ditto East Anglian, (dead), ditto Herald, ditto 
Mercury. Northumberland Advertiser, (North Shields), (dead). 
North Wales Chronicle, (Bangor.) Nottingham Journal, ditto 
Mercury, ditto Review. Oxford Herald, ditto Journal, ditto Con- 
servative. Plymouth Herald, ditto Journal. Portsmouth Herald. 
Preston Chronicle, ditto Pilot. Reading Mercury. Rochester Ga- 
zette. Salsbury Herald, ditto Journal. Sheffiield Independent, ditto 
Iris, ditto Mercury. Sherborne Journal, ditto Mercury. Shrews- 
bury Chronicle. Salopian Journal. Southampton Independent. 
Stafford Advertiser, ditto Mercury,' (Hanley). Stamford Bee 
(dead), ditto Mercury, ditto News. Stockport Advertiser. Suffolk 
Chronicle, (Ipswich). Sussex Advertiser, (Lewes). Sunderland 
Herald. Taunton Courier. Warwick Advertiser. West Briton, 
(Truro). Westmoreland Advertiser, (Kendal), ditto Gazette, 
(do.) Whitehaven Herald. Windsor Express. Wolverhampton 
Chronicle. Worcester Herald, ditto Journal. York Chronicle, 
ditto Courant, ditto Gazette, ditto Herald, Yorkshireman. 


SCOTCH PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS, 


Aberdeen Advertiser, ditto Herald, ditto Journal, ditto Observer. 
Ayr Advertiser, ditto Observer. Dumfries Courier, ditto Times. 
Dundee Advertiser, ditto Chronicle, ditto Cunstitutional, ditto Guar- 
dian. Edinburgh Advertiser, diite Chronicle, ditto Courant, ditto 
Constitution, ditto Gazette, ditto Journal, ditto Mercury, ditto Ob- 
server, ditto Patriot, ditto Post, ditto Scotsman, Ditto Leith and 
Glasgow Advertiser. Elgin Courant. Fife Herald (Cupar). Fife- 
shire Journal (Kirkaldy). Glasgow Argus, ditto Chronicle, ditto 
Courier, ditto Free Press, ditto Herald, ditto Journal, ditto Liberator, 
ditto Post, ditto Reporter, ditto Scottish Guardian, ditto Scots Times. 
Greenock Advertiser, ditto Intelligencer. Inverness Courier, ditto 
Journal. Kelso Chronicle, ditto Mail. Kilmarnock Journal. Mon- 
trose Review. Paisley Advertiser. Perth Advertiser, ditto Courier. 
Stirling Journal and Advertiser. 


IRISH PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


Athlone Independent. Balina Impartial (Castlebar). Bally- 
shannon Herald. Belfast Commercial Chronicle, ditto News Letter, 
ditto Northern Herald, ditto ditto Whig. Carlow Morning Post, 
ditto Sentinel, ditto Standard. Clare Journal (Ennis). Clonmel 
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Advertiser, ditto Herald. Connaught Journal (Galway). Cork 
Constitution, ditto Mercantile Chronicle, ditto Southern Reporter. 
Drogheda Journal. Dublin Dispatch, ditto Evening Mail, ditto 
ditto Packet, ditto ditto Post, ditto Freeman’s Journal, ditto Evening 
Freeman, ditto Gazette (by authority), ditto Mercantile Advertiser, 
ditto Saunders’ News Letter, Ditto Warder, ditto Weekly Freeman, 
ditto Weekly Register, ditto eons Register, ditto Pilot, ditto 
Comet, ditto Times and Morning Post, ditto Racing Calendar. 
Enniskillener. Ennis Chronicle. Enniskillen Chronicle. Galway 
Advertiser, ditto Free Press, ditto Independent, ditto Western Argus, 
ditto Impartial Reporter. Kerry Evening Post (Tralee), Fitto 
Western Herald (ditto), Kilkenny Moderator. Leinster Express. 
Limerick Chronicle, ditto Evening Post, ditto Herald, ditto Times, 
ditto Star. Longford Journal. Londonderry Journal, ditto Sentinel. 
Mayo Constitution (Castlebar), ditto Free Press, ditto Telegraph. 
Newry Examiner, Ditto Telegraph. Roscommon Gazette, ditto 
Journal. Sligo Journal, ditto Observer. Strabane Morning Post. 
Tiperary Free Press (Clonmel). Tralee Mercury. Waterford 
Chronicle, ditto Mail, ditto Mirror, ditto Weekly Chronicle. West- 
meath Journal (Mullingar). Wexford Freeman, ditto Herald, 
ditto Independent. 


BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Guernsey Comet, ditto Gazette, ditto Mercury, ditto Star. Jersey 
Gazette, ditto Patriot, ditto Free Press, ditto English and Foreign 
News. Manx Advertiser, (Douglas.) Manxman, (ditio.) Manx 
Sun, (ditto.) 
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FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 


Galignani’s Messenger. Constitutionnel. Corsair. Courier de 
l'Europe. Courier Francais. Courier des Theatres. Figaro. France 
Nouvelle. Gazette des Tribunaux. Journal de Paris. Journal de 
la Seine. Journal duCommerce. Journal des Debats. Moniteur du 
Commerce. Moniteur Universel. Mouvement. National. Publi- 
cateur. Quotidienne. Revenant. Temps. Tribune. Cours Au- 
thentique. ‘‘ Paris Apverriser.” Indicateur, (Bordeaur.) Bon Sens. 
Impartial, (Paris.) Echo Frangais. Gazette de France. Messager des 
Chambres. Nouvelliste. Mayeux. Echo des Halles et des Marches. 
Cabinet de la Lecture. Le Voleur. L’Amis de la Religion. Journal 
des Dames, et des Modes. Petit Courier des Dimes, La Mode. Le 
Follet. Journaldu Havre. Memorial Bordelais. Semaphore de 
Marseille. Ami de la Charte, (Nantes.) Echo du Gard. Journal de 
Calais. Havre List. Courrier del’Ain. Reparateur, (a Lyons). Me- 
morial de Pyrenees (of Bordeaux). Auxiliare Breton (of Rennes). Me- 
morial de Pyrenees of Pau. 


PORTUGUEES NEWSPABERS. 


Lisbon Constitutional Chronicle, ditto Shipping List, ditto Price 
Curent. Coreio do Porto. Oporto Chronica Constitutional, ditto 
Price Current, ditto Shipping List. 
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SPANISH NEWSPAPERS. 


Madrid Gazette, ditto Messagero de las Cortes. Eco del Comercio 
(of Madrid.) Gibraltar Chronicle. The Vapor, (Barcelona. ) 


ITALIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Gazetta di Milano, ditto di Roma. Diariodi Romi Notizie del 
Giorno. Gazetta Piamontese. Giornale delle Due Sicilie. Biblio- 
tica Italiana. Florence Gazette. 


BELGIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Moniteur Belge. Courier Belge. Memorial Belge. Le Belge. Lynx. 
Journal de la Belgique. L’Independant. Journal de Industrie. Mes- 
sagar de Gand. Journal d’Anvers. Journal du Commerce d’Anvers. 
Anvers Shipping List. Journal de Gand. Journal de Bruxelles. 


DUTCH NEWSPAPERS. 


Algemeen Handelsbald. Amsterdamsche Courant. Amsterdamsche 
Manifest, ditto Price Current. Dagblad Van’S Gravenhageu. Dordt 
Courant. Gromingen Courant. Haarlemsche Courant. Hague Cou- 
rant. Journalde laHay. Koophandel. Leyden Gazette, ditto Cou- 
rant. Nederlandsche Staats Courant. Amsterdamsche Courant, ditto 
Courant. Utrecht Courant. 


GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Allgemeine Zeitung. Hande und Speuersche Berliner Nachrichten. 
Preussische Staats Zeitung. Frankfiirt Ober Postamts Zeitung. Jour- 
nal de Francfort. Nurremberg Correspondent. Morgenblatt. Aus- 
trian Observer. Vienna Court Gazette. Borsen Halle. See Berichte. 
Frankfiirt Gazette. Post Amt Gazette of Frankfiirt. Leipsic Gazette. 
Lausanne Gazette. Hamburg Correspondent. Hamburg Reporter. 
Sound List. Hamburg Import List. Bambury Gleaner. Bremen 


Import List. Bremen Gazette. Hanover Gazette. Hanover Zeitung. 
Leipzig Gazette. Augsburg Gazette. Swabian Mercury. Berliner 
Medicinische Zeitung. Berlin State Gazette. ‘The German Courier. 
The Prussian States Gazette. 


RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Journal de St. Petersbourg. St. Petersburgische Zeitung. Northern 
Bee, (in Russian.) St. Petersburg Com. Gazette. Zeitung fus Rus- 
land. Senals Zeitung. De Zoon des Vanderland. Vanderland elie 
Narishler. Journal de Odessa. Handles Zeitung. 


TURKISH NEWSPAPER. 
Moniteur Ottoman. 
GRECIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


The Epoque. The National. The Sauveur. Journal de Smyrne. 


EAST INDIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


_ Bengal Harkusa and Chronicle, ditto Reformer. Bombay Courier, 
ditto Gazette, ditto Durpun. Calcutta Inquirer, ditto Courier, ditto 
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John Bull, ditto Gazette. . Fad St. George Gazette. Delphi Gazette. 
Sumbud Sudakur. Singapore Chronicle and Com. Register. Seram- 
pore Evening Mail, ditto Courant, ditto British Nabob. Madras Cou- 
rier, ditto Gazette, ditto Government Gazette. Sumachur Durpun. 
East Indian. Rutnaker Timiru Nasuk. Prubhakur. Chundrik. 


India Gazette. Meerat Observer, (Hindostan.) 


WEST INDIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Barbadian. Cornwall Chronicle. Bermuda Gazette. Demerara Royal 
Gazette, ditto Gazette. George Town Guiana Chronicle. An- 
tigua Herald, ditto Register. Granada Free Press. Jamaica Dispatch 
ditto Royal Gazette, ditto Courant, ditto Watchman, ditto Free Press, 
ditto Public Advertiser, ditto Record. Kingston Chronicle. ‘Trinidad 
Courant, ditto Com. Gazette. St. Kitt’s Courier. 


AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Liberia Herald. Grahamstown Journal. Cape of Good Hope Go- 
vernment Gazette. Cape Courant, ditto Colonist. Sierra Leone Royal 
Gazette. Mauritius Gazette. South African Commercial Advertiser, 
ditto ditto Journal. Delzuid Afrikaan. Zuide Africansche Tydschrift. 
Eastern Provincial Register. Mauritius Balance, ditto Cernecu. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPERS. 
Western Australian. Freemantle Observer. 


AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Botanay Bay Gazette. Hobart Town Gazette, ditto Colonist, ditto 
Courier, ditto True Colonist. Launcetown Advertiser, ditto Indepen- 
dant. Sydney Australian, ditto Herald, ditto Gazette and New South 
Wales Advertiser, ditto Journal, ditto Monitor, ditto Currency Lad. 
Van Diemen’s Land Advertiser. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
British North America. 


Canadian Emigrant, ditto Courant. District Journal. Halifax 
Commercial Gazette, ditto Novo Scotian, ditto Advocate. Montreal 
Herald, ditto Advertiser, ditto Gazette. New Montreal Gazette. Que- 
bec Commercial Commercial Advertiser, ditto Gazette, ditto Mercury. 
St. Andrew’s Courant, ditto Herald. St. John’s Courier, ditto Gazette, 
ditto Weekly Observer. Sandwich. 


CHINESE NEWSPAPER. 
Canton Register. 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


The India Gazette has, according to Major Head, a circulation of 
568, and the Bengal Hurkaru, 954. 

Besides the Ottoman Moniteur, there is now published at Constan- 
tinople an official Gazette in the Turkish language, bearing the title 
of Takoimi Weekaii, that is, Tablets of Eyents. This paper, which is 
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more copious than the Ottoman Moniteur, edited in French, is con- 
ducted by Esaad Effendi, the historian of the empire, and author of 
the Account of the Destruction of the Janissaries, which was published 
at Constantinople four years ago. ‘The first five numbers of the 
Turkish Gazette have been received at Vienna. In the last number 
the editor announces that he is about to publish a work on the late 
voyage of the Sultan through the provinces of his empire. He in- 
serts four lines of verse, with which the narrative is to close, written 
by the Kiaia Bey: or Minister of the Interior, Perteu Effendi, as an 
eulogium upon the historian. The same poetic minister has written 
several distiches, also inserted in the Gazette, upon the skill of the 
Sultan in hitting a mark with an arrow at 1,500 paces distance. 

The establishment of a Turkish journal is the most extraordinary 
event of modern times. It is true that its management depeeds 
wholly on the government, and that the editors are chosen and paid 
by the Divan, so that there is nothing to indicate freedom of discus- 
sion; but it is a most curious thing to see the Turks, who hitherto 
have never had an idea on the subject of politics, now taking cog- 
nizance of the principal political events, foreign and domestic. The 
first number of the Gazette appeared in 1832. 

A new journal has been started at Canea, in Candia. It is pub- 
lished in the Turkish and modern Greek languages; the Turkish 
title is Events in Crete and the Greek title Cretan Ephemeris 


Orv Newsparers.— Many people take newspapers, but few 
preserve them ; yet the most interesting reading imaginable is a file 
of old newspapers. It brings up the very age, with all its bustle and 
every-day affairs, and marks its genius its spirit more than the 
most laboured description of the historian. Who can take a paper 
dated half a century ago, without the thought that almost every 
name there printed is now cut upon a tombstone at the head of an 
epitaph ? The doctor (quack or regular), that there advertised his 
medicines and their cures, has followed the sable train of his patients, 
the merchant, his ships—could get no security on his life; and the 
actor, who could make others laugh or weep, can now only furnish a 
skull for his successors in Hamlet. It is easy to preserve newspapers, 
and they will repay the trouble ; for, like that of wine, their value 
increases with their years, and old files have sometimes been sold at 
prices too startling to mention. 


Every act of government (however despotic) to restrain the liberty 
of the press, is an encouragement to its licentiousness. 


Ep. M. M. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 


—_—— 


Nala and Damayanti, and other Poems; translated from the Sanscrit, 
with Notes, Mythological and Critical. By the Rev. Henry Harr 
Miiman, M.A. &c. Oxford. Talboys. Small 4to. 1835. 


Nata and Damayanti is the most interesting, beautiful, and popular poem 
in the whole range of Sanscrit literature: no light praise, seeing that not only 
the Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindoos, are composed in verse, but nearly 
all their treatises on science, their laws, and even their dictionaries and gram- 
mars. The late period, however, at which this important volume came to our 
hands will not allow us, on the present occasion, to do justice to this metrical 
picture of Indian life and love; although we promise ourselves the pleasure 
of making the attempt before the publication of our next number. 

But Mr. Milman, besides the story of Damayanti, has given us translations 
of three minor, but not less pleasing, specimens of Sanscrit poetry; and we 
shall endeavour to convey to our readers some idea of the gratification which 
a hasty perusal of these has afforded us. 

The first of them is the Death of Yajnadatta, an extract from the Ramayana 
of Valmeki. It may not be amiss to premise that the Ramayana itself is an 
immense epic of 24,000 slokas, or couplets, divided into seven books. It 
gives an account of the banishment of Rama, under the name of Chandra, or 
Moon-resembling ; of his wandering to the peninsula of Hindoostan ; of the 
seizure of his wife by a giant king of Ceylon; of his miraculous conquest of 
that island, and of his restoration to the kingdom of his ancestors. A fair 
notion of the esteem in which it is held among the Hindoos may be formed 
from its introduction, in which it is said, ‘‘ He who sings and hears this poem 
frequently, has reached the highest state of enjoyment, and will finally be 
equal to the gods.”” This may seem extravagant ; yet the praise of a celebrated 
French Sanscrit scholar, Professor Chézy, in a discourse on this language, deli- 
vered to the Royal College of France, is not far behind it: ‘‘ It is more espe- 
cially,” says he, ‘‘ in epic poems that the Sanscrit seems to bear the palm 
from all other languages ; and among the Indian poets, the great Valmiki, in 
his Ramayana, seems to have best understood the art of displaying all its 
beauties. Under his magic pencil it becomes pliant, and yields, without effort, 
to every variety of tone and colour. If he would paint gentle and affecting 
scenes, this beautiful, sonorous, and copious language furnishes him with the 
most harmonious expressions ; and, like a winding rivulet creeping softly over 
banks of moss and flowers, it carries with it, imperceptibly, our ravished 
imagination, and transports us into an enchanted world. Yet, in subjects 
requiring energy and strength, as in martial combats, his style becomes rapid 
and animated as the action itself. Chariots roll and rebound ; furious ele- 
phants destructively move to and fro their enormous tusks; neighing steeds 
clash their metalled hoofs on the resounding plain; clubs are violently struck 
together ; arrows hurtle; confusion and death rage on every side : we no longer 
read, we are transported into the midst of the terrible conflict.” 

The Death of Yajnadatta charms by its tender simplicity and the depth of 
feeling with which it abounds. The story is as follows# Dasaratha, by the 
arts of one of his wives, is obliged to send his victorious son Rama into banish- 
ment on the day of his marriage with the beautiful Sita. The poem describes 
the distress and misery of the father deprived of his favourite son. 

Scarcely is Rama departed, before king Dasaratha, sorrowing deeply at his 
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absence, becomes conscious-stricken with the guilt of an old forgotten crime, 
the punishment of which he now believes is come home to him. To his queen 
Kaysalya he now proceeds to give an account of the transaction, prefacing his 
narrative with an assertion in favour of retributive justice in the present 
world. 
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“Whatever deed, or good or ill,—by man, O blessed queen, is wrought, 
Its proper fruit he gathers still—by time to slow perfection brought. 
« * 7 * -_ 


Kaysalya, in my early youth—by my keen arrow at its mark 

Aimed with too sure and deadly truth—was wrought a deed most fell and dark. 
At length the evil that I did—hath fallen upon my fatal head, 

As when on subtle poison hid—an unsuspecting child hath fed ; 

Even as that child unwittingly—hath made the poisonous fare his food, 

Even so in ignorance by me—was wrought that deed of guilt and blood.” 


The king goes on to recount how, when he was yet in youth’s delicious 
prime, he had set out, in the joyous season of the year, on a shooting excur- 
sion. 


‘In such a time, so soft, so bland—oh, beautiful! I chanced to go, 

With quiver and with bow in hand—where clear Sarayu’s waters flow. 

If haply to the river’s brink—at night the buffalo might stray, 

Or elephant the stream to drink—intent my savage game to slay, 

Then of a water-cruse, as slow—it filled, the gurgling sound I heard, 

Nought sought I but the sullen low—of elephant, that sound appeared. 

The swift well-feathered arrow I—upon the bowstring fitted straight, 

Toward the sound the shaft let fly—ah, cruelly deceiv’d by fate ! 

The winged arrow scarce had flown—and scarce had reached its destined aim, 

‘ Ah me, I’m slain,’ a feeble moan—in trembling human accents came. 

‘ Ah, whence hath come this fatal shaft—against a poor recluse like me, 

‘ Who shot that bolt with deadly craft—alas! what cruel man is he? 

‘ At the lone midnight had I come—to draw the river’s limpid flood, 

‘ And here am struck by death, by whom ?—ah, whose this wrongful deed of 
blood? 

‘Alas! and in my parent’s heart—the old, the blind, and hardly fed, 

‘ In the wild wood, hath pierced the dart—that here hath struck their offspring 
dead ; 

‘ Ah, deed most profitless as worst—a deed of wanton useless guilt ; 

‘ As though a pupil’s hand accurs’d—his holy master’s blood had spilt. 

‘ But not mine own untimely fate—it is not that which I deplore, 

‘ My blind, my aged parents’ state—’tis their distress afflicts me more. 

‘ That sightless pair, for many a day—from me their scanty food have earned ; 

‘ What lot is theirs, when I’m away—to the five elements returned ? 

‘ Alike all wretched they, as I—ah, whose this triple deed of blood? 

‘ Forwho the herbs will now supply—the roots, the fruit, their blameless food?’ 

My troubled soul, that plaintive moan—no sooner heard so faint and low, 

Trembled to look on what I’d done—fell from my shuddering hand my bow. 

Swift I rushed up, I saw him there—heart-pierced, and fall’n the stream 
beside, 

That hermit boy, with knotted hair—his clothing was the black deer’s hide.” 


His victim looks piteously at him, and asks wherefore he had slain him, 
and in him his ean blind parents. Then presses him to hasten to his 
father, and entreat his pardon, ere he should curse him in his wrath. 

“** Yet first, that I may gently die—draw forth the barbed steel from hence: 
Allay thy fears; no Brahmin I—not thine of Brahmin blood the offence. 
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My sire, a Brahmin hermit he—my mother was of Sudra race.’ 

So spake the wounded boy, on me—while turned his unreproaching face. 

As from his palpitating breast—I gently drew the mortal dart 

He saw me trembling stand, and blest—that boy’s pure spirit seemed to part. 
As died the holy hermit’s son—from me my glory seemed to go. 


Dasaratha tells how he took up the vessel of the slain boy, and seeks the 
abode of the bereaved parents. As he approaches their dwelling, the blind 
old couple mistake his footsteps for those of Yajnadatta, whom the father 
most affectionately proceeds to chide for his delay : 


“« « Long on the river’s pleasant brink—hast thou been sporting in thy joy : 
Thy mother’s fainting spirits sink—in fear for thee. But thou, my boy, 
If aught to grieve thy gentle heart—thy mother or thy sire do wrong, 
Bear with us, nor when next we part—on the slow way thus linger long.’ ”’ 


The king continues: I, “‘ My 


“Throat thick swollen with bursting tears—my powers of speech that 
seemed to choke,” 


with quivering voice, recounted to them the fatal accident that had happened, 
and described the last moments of their beloved son. 


“* The fatal shaft when forth I drew—to heaven his parting spirit soared, 
Dying he only thought of you—long, long, your lonely lot deplored.” 


The father heard the dreadful tale and stood all lifeless, motionless; then 
deeply groaning, and gathering strength, thus addressed me, the suppliant, 
who sued for his pardon : 


«*« Kshatriya, ’tis well that thou hast turned—thy deed of murder to rehearse, 
‘ Else over all thy land had burned—the fire of my wide wasting curse. 
‘ If with premeditated crime—the offending blood thou’dst spilt, 
‘ The Thunderer on his throne sublime—had shaken at such tremendous guilt ; 
‘ Against the anchorite’s sacred head—hadst knowing aimed thy shaft accurs’d, 
‘ In th’ holy Vedas deeply read—thy skull in seven wide rents had burst. 
* But since, unwitting, thou hast wrought—that deed of death, thou livest still, 
‘ Oh, son of Raghu, from thy thought—dismiss all dread of instant ill.’”’ 


The parents now pray to be led by the unwitting murderer to the doleful 
spot where their son had fallen, that they may once more enfold in their arms 
his gory corpse. Bitter lamentations do they here pour forth. 


“* Nor sooner did they feel him lie—on the moist herbage coldly thrown, 
Both with a shrill and feeble cry—upon the body cast them down. 
The mother, as she lay and groaned— addressed her boy with quivering tongue, 
And like an heifer sadly moaned—just plundered of the new-dropped young.”’ 


The father breaks out too into a strain of the tenderest grief, mingling with 
his sorrows heart-torn exclamations of their utter destitution, and running 
over, with pathetic minuteness, all the little offices which Yajnadatta was in 
the habit of performing for them. But their woes are consoled by a super- 
natural comforter. 


“* So groaning deep, that wretched pair—the hermit ath is wife essayed 
The meet ablution to prepare—their hands their last faint effort made. 
Divine, with glorious body bright—in splendid car of heaven elate, 

Before them stood their son in light—and thus consoled their helpless state : 

* Meed of my duteous filial care—I’ve reached the wished-for realms of joy; 

‘ And ye, in those glad realms, prepare—to meet full soon your dear-loved 
boy. 
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* My parents, weep no more for me—yon warrior monarch slew me not, 

« My death was thus ordained to be ;—predestined was the shaft he shot.’ 
Thus, as he spoke, the anchorite’s son—soared up the glowing heaven afar, 
In air his heavenly body shone—while stood he in his gorgeous car.” 


The king continues to narrate how the father now told him that although the 
dart by which his boy untimely fell was aimed in ignorance, yet that he shall 
not altogether escape punishment. 


“« * As sorrowing for my son I bow—and yield up my unwilling breath, 
‘ So sorrowing for thy son shalt thou—at life’s last close repose in death.’ 
That curse, dread sounding in mine ear—to mine own city forth I set, 
Nor long survived that hermit seer—to mourn his child in lone regret. 
This day that Brahmin curse fulfilled—hath fallen on my devoted head, 
In anguish for my parted child—have all my sinking spirits fled. 
No more my darkened eyes can see—my clouded memory is o’ercast, 
Dark Yama’s heralds summon me—to his deep dreary realm to haste. 
Mine eye no more my Rama sees—and grief o’erburns—my spirits sink, 
As the swoln stream sweeps down the trees—that grow upon the crumbling 

brink.” 


With resigned grief and pathetic lamentation the king continues to bewail 
the beautiful—the banished Rama. He dwells with a kind of softened envy 
upon the happiness of those who shall see his return : 


“* Dwelling on that sweet memory—on his last bed the monarch lay, 
And slowly, softly seemed to die—as fades the moon at dawn away.” 


The other two pieces contained in this volume are, ‘‘ The Brahmin’s La- 
ment” and “‘ The Deluge,” both extracts from the Mahabharata, a poem of 
great antiquity, some carrying back its date to two thousand years before 
Christ, and full of the most lively descriptions of old world life and manners 
among the Hindoos. 

The story of ‘‘ The Brahmin’s Lament” is soon told: while the sons of 
Pandu dwelt in Eketshara, the neighbourhood of that city was haunted by a 
terrible giant, named Baka, to whom a tribute of human flesh was daily paid. 
After his ogre-appetite had been for some time satisfied by a succession of 
meaner victims, it had at last come to the Brahmin’s turn to furnish forth the 
horrible repast. His family was composed of himself, his wife, a grown up 
daughter, and a little prattling son, and one of these must be surrendered as 
a victim to the giant. ‘The contest which arises between them respecting who 
shall have precedence in this act of self-devotion is highly affecting and pathe- 
tic. In turn the father, mother, and daughter, urge their claims to become 
the sacrifice, in what may be fairly called three beautiful Indian elegies. We 
give some extracts from that of the wife, as a specimen. 


‘* As of lowly caste, my husband—yield not thus thy soul to woe, 
This is not a time for wailing—who the Vedas knows must know : 
Fate inevitable orders—all must yield to death in turn, 

Hence the doom, th’ irrevocable—it beseems not thee to mourn. 
Man hath wife, and son, and daughter—for the joy of his own heart, 
Wherefore wisely check thy sorrow—it is I must hence depart. 

’Tis the wife’s most holy duty—law on earth without repeal, 

That her life she fer freely—when demands her husband’s weal. 
And e’en now, a so noble—hath its meed of pride and bliss, 

In the next world life eternal—and unending fame in this. 

Tis a high yet certain duty—that my life | thus resign, 

‘Tis thy right, as thy advantage—both the willing deed enjoin— 

All for which a wife is wedded—long ere now through me thou’st won, 
Blooming son and gentle daughter—that my debt is paid and done. 
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Thou may’st well support our children—gently guard when I am gone, 
I shall have no power to guard them—nor support them, left alone. 
Oh, despoiled of thy assistance—lord of me, and all I have, 

How these little ones from ruin—how my hapless self to save : 
Widow’d, reft of thee, and helpless—with two children in their youth, 
How maintain my son and daughter—in the path of right and truth. 
From the lustful, from the haughty—how shall | our child protect, 
When they seek thy blameless daughter—by a father’s awe unchecked ? 
As the birds in numbers swarming—gather o’er the earth-strewn corn, 
Thus the men round some sad widow—of her noble lord forlorn. 

Thus by all the rude and reckless—with profane desires pursued, 

How shall I the path still follow—loved and honoured by the good?” 


She thus concludes her forcible appeal : 


** I’ve borne children, I am aged—in my soul I’ve all revolved, 
And with spirit strong to serve thee—I am steadfast and resolved. 
Offering me, all-honoured husband—thou another wife wilt find, 
And to her wilt do thy duty—gentle as to me and kind. 
Many wives if he espouses—man incurs nor sin nor blame, 
For a wife to wed another—’tis inexpiable shame. 
This well weighed within thy spirit—and the sin thyself to die, 
Save thyself, thy race, thy children—be the single victim I.’ 
Hearing thus his wife, the husband—fondly clasped her to his breast, 
And their tears they pour’d together—by their mutual grief oppress’d.”’ 


We said above that there was a little prattling boy in the family ; and the 
following extract, which concludes the poem, will show that the Indian poets 
knew how to make him act a pretty part. The daughter has concluded her 
detail of the reasons which should induce them to make her the victim ; and, 


“* As they heard her lamentation—in their troubled anguish deep, 
Wept the father, wept the mother—’gan the daughter too to weep. 
Then the little son beheld them—and their doleful moan he heard ; 
And with both his eyes wide open—lisped he thus his broken word. 
‘ Weep not father, weep not mother—Oh, my sister, weep not so!’ 
First to one, and then to th’ other—smiling went he to and fro. 
Then a blade of spear-grass lifting—thus in bolder glee he said, 
‘ With this spear-grass will I kill him—this man-eating giant dead.’ 
Though o’erpower’d by bitterest sorrow—as they heard their prattling boy, 
Stole into the parents’ bosoms—mute and inexpressive joy.” 


The remaining poem, ‘‘ The Deluge,” which derives its chief interest from 
being the oldest Indian tradition of Noah’s flood, we must dismiss without 
further notice, and with it the important volume of which it forms a part. 
Our counter plea to the charge of not having done it justice must be the late 
period in the month at which it was published ; and this apology, we trust, will 
make our peace both with the public and its accomplished author. 


Chronological Tables of Ancient History, synchronistically and 
ethnographically arranged, compiled from the best authorities. 


Oxford, Talboys, folio. 


This is a very cheap and exceedingly useful work, and like all Mr. Talboy’s 
publications, beautifully printed. The merits of a book of this nature, of course 
chiefly depend upon the authorities made use of, and the accuracy with which 
they are used. From the preface of the present work we learn that Mr. Fynes 
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Clinton’s satisfactory and erudite treatises have been followed in Grecian 
history, and all other as far as they go; that professor Heeren’s researches 
have been referred to for what concerns the African and Asiatic nations; and 
that Mr. Wilson, the professor of Sanscrit, has superintended the columns re- 
lating to India and the East. Inthe very important columns devoted to scrip- 
ture chronology, Usher, Hale, and Fynes Clinton are the leading authorities, 
and here the compiler has adopted the very sensible plan of giving the differ- 
ent dates and the different authorities to all the principal events. We have 
looked the work over very carefully, and can say, after an almost painful ex- 
amination, that it is very correct. 

It would, however, be an act of injustice on our parts, to dismiss this article 
without alluding to the very convenient manner in which these tables are 
arranged. In this respect they are every thing that can be wished for; and 
will prove equally useful to the juvenile and philosophical student of history. 
At one view the state of the world may be seen during any particular period ; 
while a succinct account is given of all the great revolutions and events of 
every separate kingdom, forming, as it were, an analysis of its history. The 
volume, moreover, contains a synchronistical sketch of the progress of ancient 
civilisation, arts, science, and literature, in a way which we have never before 
seen attempted, but which we think admirable. Genealogical tables of an- 
cient dynasties, and a very copious index are appended. ' 





Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with a Commentary. By the Author of 
England and America, Vol. I. Charles Knight, onlin 1835. 


The present edition of Adam Smith is worthy of the father of political eco- 
nomy, and our anxiety to see the remaining volumes is heightened by the 
importance attached, at the present time, to that science, of which, though 
he did not complete it, he laid the foundations. The work originally 
acquired its deserved popularity by the pleasing manner in which a subject, 
apparently dry and tedious, was treated. Those who fail to derive instruction 
from the work are invariably entertained by the stories with which its philoso- 
phical author every where illustrates this science. The editor has most ju- 
diciously prefixed Dugald Stewart’s account of the Life and Writings of Adam 
Smith, and, from what we have seen of his former work, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this elegant edition will become a universal favourite. 





Mechanics of Law Making, &. By Arruur Symmonvs, Esq. 
Churton, London, 1835. 


The absurd phraseology of lawyers, who, reversing the “‘ Brevis esse labo- 
ro,” become obscure in their professional compositions, has long been ridi- 
culed by one portion of the community, and grievously lamented by the other. 
In their affected anxiety to attain perspicuity, they have encumbered plain and 
intelligible words with all their synonimes, and, at the same time, have accu- 
mulated upwards of two hundred words, that constantly hunt in couples, 
which are more or less to be found in every clause of an act of parliament or 
section of a conveyance. Mr. Symmonds points out the mischiefs as well as 
the folly of this practice; divests several recent acts of their superfluous ver- 
biage; and illustrates the modern mode of conveying an estate by the formal 
donation of an orange, with its rind or peel, pulp and juice, and with full li- 
berty to give, sell, bite, cut, or suck the same. ‘“ Such,” says he, “ is the 
language of lawyers; and it is very gravely held by the most learned men 
among them, that by the omission of any of these words, the right to the said 
orange would not pass to the person for whose use it was intended.” The 
lawyer, however, when desired to explain a particular passage, does it in a 
clear and common-sense way ; and why should he be less explicit upon paper 
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or parchment? ‘There are thousands of conveyances in the government re- 
cord offices, consisting of single slips of parchment of some ten or twelve 
lines in length, by which whole towns and manors were as effectually and as 
securely passed from one proprietor to another, as if they had occupied the 
sixty or seventy skins required by the modern practice. The author, besides 
exposing in a humorous manner the evils of a redundance of unnecessary 
words, recommends several judicious reforms in the style of our acts of parlia- 
ment, which at present are such slovenly compositions, that if the authorship 
were ascribed to any individual of the gentlemen, who do not hesitate to pass 
them collectively, he would feel himself disgraced. 





Jamaica, as it was, as it is, and as itmay be. Hurst, London, 1835. 


A great number of facts relating to the state of the negro population, 
which are little known, are contained in this publication. ‘The author re- 
presents himself as a retired military officer, who resided in Jamaica during the 
insurrection of 1831,of which he has given a minute, but interesting account. 
It is, however, too much tinctured with party colour, and a lengthened notice 
of it would involve us in a discussion, which we defer for the present. The 
parliamentary debates on emancipation, in 1830, excited great attention, both 
in the white and black population; and we find that many of the latter, 
“‘ having, through the indulgence and zeal of their proprietors, received suffi- 
cient education to admit of their perusing the newspapers, had become 
capable of subsequently discussing the merits of the subjects expatiated on by 
the different members of parliament,” p. 160. If the negroes be capable of 
even this small degree of civilization it is surely not very creditable to their 
“‘ proprietors” that they should merit the very immoral character ascribed to 
them by this author, who charges them elsewhere with sullenness, indolence, 
bare-faced falsehood, ingratitude, and treachery. 





The Schoolmaster at Home. Shaw and Sons, London, 1835. 


This is one of a series of nicely “‘ got up” works, which the public have 
favourably received, and which are part of the Library of Elementary Know- 
ledge. The pressure of other matter has hitherto prevented us from doing 
justice to those books of initiatory instruction. In the work before us the 
schoolmaster appears in the character of an amusing and communicative friend; 
the pedagogue is softened into the companion. He compendiously simplifies 
the English Grammar, and therefore facilitates the acquisition of this preli- 
minary and necessary branch of education. The History of England, em- 
bracing the leading events of each reign to the accession of the present king, is 
admirably calculated for a class book for the young, while it may serve their 
elders for occasional reference. A compendious System of Geography is en- 
titled to the same meed of approbation. The book opens and concludes with 
two articles, in which the editor has evinced his judgment and taste in select- 
ing many curious and important facts in science and literature, which he has 
gleaned in the course of a wide range of study. The reading displayed in 
these departments is extensive. On the whole, we conceive, that a book, 
better adapted to the purposes of general instruction, has not for a long period 
issued from the British press. 


The Book for the Million. Shaw and Sons, London, 1835. 


Nothing can be more interesting than this valuable manual—this “ Book 
for the Million,” containing, besides an original English grammar, geography, 
and History of England, a lively picture of the opinions and conversations of 
the most eminent scholars and most distinguished patriots whom England has 
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produced, at a period the most eventful of our history. There are few 
volumes of its size and cheapness so pregnant with sense, combined with 
learning ; it is impossible to open it without finding some important fact or 
discussion, something practically useful and applicable to the business of 
life : and it may be said of it, as of that exquisite little manual lord Bacon’s Es- 
says, after the twentieth perusal one seldom fails to remark in it something 
overlooked before. We should state that “‘ The Book for the Million’’ 
forms the second volume of ‘‘ The Library of Elementary Knowledge,” —of 
which series the Young Gentleman’s and My Daughter’s Books also form a 
part. The public will assuredly evince their discernment by placing among 
their favourite works this cheap and most agreeable production. 





Poems on Scriptural Subjects. By a Lady. Expressly dedicated 
to the Young. Tisdale, 164, Strand. Third Edition, pp. 140. 


We are amongst those of our order who have, long since, joined the 
‘* Movement party;” and have strenuously laboured to advance the pre- 
tensions of woman, whether her religious, domestic, or literary character. 
We were almost the first, likewise, in the field, to present the world at 
large, but especially the FEMALE WoRLD—with a notice, cordially recommend- 
atory of ‘“‘ My Daughter’s Book:” for sure we are, that charming volume 
will have the effect of emboldening many a lovely creature to step forward— 
not only in vindication of her own cultivated and affectionate sex, but to res- 
cue woman from the dishonourable and unmanly imputation flung upon her 
by reckless and unthinking men—men whose hearts are not in the right place 
—namely, that of inconsistency and crudeness—or, in other words, a want of 
intellectual capacity. It is enough, we think, for us to say, of this so 
interesting volume of serious poetry—that it has rapidly passed from a first to 
a third Edition; and that it abounds in beauties of no common kind. We 
conceive the poem entitled ‘‘ The Famine of Samaria,” by far the most elegant 
of the several compositions the work contains. We hope we have said enough 
to ensure to the fair and accomplished authoress further success and additional 
gratification. The Book is not well printed. 





Rowbotham’s New Guide to Spanish and English Conversation. 


Cloth boards. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill, pp. 172. 


Mr. Rowbotham is too well known as a linguist to require for his various 
elementary works any recommendation of ours: but our attention has been 
directed to his Guide to Spanish and English Conversation, particularly in 
connection with the Spanisn ExprepitTion. Officers, who are about to pro- 
ceed to Spain, and who are unacquainted with the language of that country, 
will find Mr. Rowbotham’s book an invaluable ‘‘ Guide,” and an agreeable 
companion, as it will enable them to acquire sufficient knowledge for all the 
ordinary purposes of intercourse, without drawing largely upon their time 
and attention—while the substance of the conversations introduced will fur- 
nish abundance of materials for amusement. 





Natural Theology. By Henry Lorp Brovenam, F.R.S. &c. &e. 
Charles Knight. London, 1835. 


Enough has been said, on all sides, to demonstrate the excellence and utility 
of this magnificent work. It is already in the hands of most persons of taste 
and literature. The third edition will, we are quite sure, be succeeded by 
the fourth and fifth : and still the demand will continue as at first—to increase 
rather than diminish. This is as it should be. 
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WE are glad to notice the announcement of a Berlin publisher, a 
German translation of Mr. Baines’s History of the Cotton Manufac- 
ture. 

“ Memory.”—The traces of seme events of our lives are inde- 
lible ; they would seem to have been burnt in. Those of an unplea- 
sant character are most permanent; and foolish aetions, I fear, more 
so than serious ones. 

Liberty is not idleness---it is a free use of time to choose our labour 
and our exercise ; in one word, to be free,’ is not to do nothing, but 
to be the sole arbiter of what we do, and what we leave undone. In 
this sense, what good so great as liberty ? 

Governments depend far more than is generally suppesed upon 
the opinion of the people, and the spirit and the age of the nation. 
It sometimes happens that a “ gigantic mind” possesses supreme 
power, and rises superior to the age in which he is born; such was 
Alfred in England and Peter in Russia; but such instances are very 
rare ; and, in general, it is neither amengst sovereigns nor the 
higher classes of society, that the great improvers or benefactors of 
mankind are to be found. 

“ Our most Reticious Kine.”---This phrase was originally in- 
troduced into a new Collect framed in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, and then only conveyed the meaning of the Latin word Religi- 
ozus, importing the sacredness of the Royal person. 

Lord Lowther has shown himself a sensible man of late : these are 
stirring times; and “ people” will not be insu/ted with perfect im- 
punity. Lord Lowther knows the use of coals, as well, or better 
than most dealers in that dangerous but useful commodity. His lord- 
ship does not wish to heap coals of fire, however, upon his own head. 

The ex prime minister is for peeling without any delay. The fox 
thinks he is under the vine, and can lay hold on the grapes. How 
futile—how vain !—yet, how portenteous ! semper idem is the fool’s 
motto—what is Proteus ? 

Junius anp THE Tory Masters.—-The subjoined quotation, from 
Junius’s letter ‘to George III., is so applicable to the present 
times, that it may not be uninteresting to those who regard that elo- 
quent writer as an authority on great political questions: —* Is it 
possible for you to place any confidence in men who, before they are 
faithful to you, must renounce every opinion, and betray every prin- 
ciple, both in church and state, which they inherit from their ances- 
tors, and are confirmed in by their education? whose numbers are 
so inconsiderable that they have been obliged to give up the princi- 
ples and language which distinguish them as a party, and to fight 
under the banners of their enemies? Their zeal begins with hypo- 
crisy, and must conclude intreaehery. At first they deceive—at last 
they betray.” 

A certain lady of distinction is not ina state that ladies are said to 
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be who love their lords—it is all fudge: and the John Bull falsifies to 
no purpose. “ The Fudge Family” are too numerous in England. 
They are all of them subject to fits—an unconstitutional malady— 
of the same kind as Mrs. Fitz-herbert’s, Even common humanity 
has been made to fee/ the truth of this afflicting statement. 

The sum of “ THREE MILLIONS” is ready to be advanced for certain 
purposes. Apply at the W. Closet of the Carlton. Where the 
driver of the dilly sits daily. 

The writer in the Weekly Dispatch, who signs himself “ Agri- 
cola,” it is reported, will be knighted as soon as possible. They say, 
the present is not a dark age. 

The duke, (said an honest artizan in the crowd, the other day) is a 
d n clever fellow—but Dr. W. W. W., will not much longer 
trouble you, trouble you,-trouble you :—nor is he king yet! This was 
said at Cambridge. Things in general are progressing. The Flying 
Ship will certainly rise to—fal/:—from Kensington. 

His majesty was all bottom at Cain Wood—to Lord Melbourne. 
This fact proves not only volumes but libraries. The king’s favourite 
daughter—not by the queen—will be sufficiently tickled at this “ de- 
claration of war” against the peopte. Fe, fi, fo, fum: I smell the 
breath of an Englishman. How very odd! 

Young Dr. Douro, of Cambridge University, is what? Why Dr. 
D. to be sure—i. e. he owes so much to the traffickers in letters ; and 
therefore stands on the Dr. side of the account. Nothing can be more 
simple. 

Lord Brougham has foretold the fate of the present administration ! 
Very remarkable, coming events cast their shadows before. 

The lords have pecLarep against the Irish Church Bill. Is it 
possible? Very. 

Sir Robert humbly conceives “ that he is (absit invidia) the most 
extraordinary politician in Europe. Paley, in his Natural Theology, 
says—" A child learning to walk, is the greatest posture-master in 
the world.” Let us ap-peal to mathematics ;—example |—take Sir 
Robert from Metternich, and how much remains of the former ?— 
nothing, Example 2. take Sir Robert--all that remained of him, 
at least—from Prince Talleyrand, and how much of the little that 
was left of him remains’-—A Tamworth spectacle. ‘There are 
worse occupations in this world than feeling a woman’s pulse,” 
says Swift. Cicero says, that every client who applied to him for 
LEGAL ASSISTANCE, uniformly misrepresented his own case. Not- 
withstanding appearances, the ‘‘ Family” have determined on holding 
up their—heads, Lord Melbourne has been voted a—“ bore.” Lord 
John, a Woburn Abbey---“ ugly little thing.” Lord Palmerston--- 
** an incorrigible person !” 

Money.——Odart, a Piedmontese conspirator for Catherine, used 
to say, “ I see there is no regard for any thing but money, and mo- 
ney I willhave. I would go this night and set fire to the palace for 
money; and when I had got enough, I would retire to my own 
country, and there live like an honest man.” More than once the 
empress offered him a title: “ No, madam, I thank you,” said 
Odart ; “ money, money, if you please.” He did get money, went 
to Nice, and there he is said to have lived as becamea gentleman. 
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Antisthenes, the founder of the sect of the Cynics, pro d to the 
Athenians to elect asses into horses; and when they cried out against 
the absurdity of the proposal, he replied, “ And yet you choose 
men for your generals who have no other qualifications for the office 
than your votes.” The same philosopher, in his book of Physics, as 
quoted by Cicero, says, “‘ The gods of the people are many, but the 
God of nature is one.” 

BuonapArte's AppreEss TO THE Monks or Spain, wHO HAD Mur- 
DERED A FrencuMaNn.—* Barbarians and hypocrites! who preach 
intolerance,—excite discord and blood,—you are not the ministers 
of the gospel. The period when Europe beheld without indigna- 
tion the massacre of Protestants celebrated by illuminations in the 
great cities, can never be revived! The blessings of toleration are 
the first rights of man,—it is the first maxim of the gospel ; because 
it is the first attribute of charity. If there was a time when some 
false teachers of the Christian religion preached intolerance, they 
had not then in view the interests of Heaven; but those of their tem- 
poral influence ; they wished tobe powerful amongst ignorant people. 
When a monk—a theologian—a bishop—or a pope, preaches into- 
lerance, he preaches his own condemnation,—he gives himself up to 
be the laughing-stock of nations.” 

The design of establishing a new English journal in Paris, to be 
called the London and Paris Courier, has been well received by the 
public ; within the last week a large proportion of the shares has 
been taken. We recommend it to all who desire the continuance of 
a good understanding between Great Britain and France. 

Laronciere has appealed to the Court of Cassation to reverse the 
judgment of ten years’ imprisonment. It is said his object was not 
violation, but to obtain a frizly favour, which caused the punctures 
by a scissors. 

Liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, from 7th April to 
30th June: 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Cireulation . . £18,315,000 | Securities . . £25,678,000 
Deposits . . « 10,954,000] Bullion . . . . 6,219,000 

£29,269,000 £31,897,000 





The General Steam Company's mail packet, the John Bull, from 
Hamburgh, arrived off the Custom House, London, in forty-eight 

rs. 

The next meeting of the British Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science, will take place in Dublin, on Monday, 10th of Au- 
gust. Strangers are invited to attend. 

The Paris Races for the present year will be held:—On Sunday, 
September 6th, the two Arrondissement Plates of 2000fr. for three 
year old colts and fillies, and of 3000fr. for horses and mares of four 
~~ old and upwards; on Thursday, September 10th, the Grand 

late of 5000fr.; on Sunday, the 13th, the Royal Plate of 6000fr. ; 
on Thursday the 17th, the Grand Royal Plate of 12,000fr.; and on 
- mee ‘the 20th, the Plates given by the King and the Prince 
oyal. 
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The Café de Foy hasoverbid the Café de la Rotonde, and obtained 
the exclusive right of letting out tables and chairs in the garden of 
the Palais Royal. For this privilege a rent of 40,000fr. per annum 
is paid to the king, whose private property it is. 

There are now 124 Savings’ Banks duly authorised. The sums 
paid into the Treasury during June, amounted to 1,844,000fr., and 
on the 30th of that month, the balance in the hands of the Treasurer, 
was 49,897,000fr. 

Numbers are arriving in Paris for the fétes to take place on the 
27th, 28th, and 29th inst. The amusements will be more varied and 
attractive than on any former occasion. Besides the usual entertain- 
ments in the Champs Elysées, the Jousts on the water, Concert at the 
Tuileries, and gas illuminations in the Place de Gréve, the whole of 
the Champs Elysées will be illuminated by pilasters crowned with 
ornaments in coloured lamps. A decoration will fill the side of the 
place de la Concorde, towards the Champs Elysées, formed of painted 

er lanterns, rendered incombustible, and from the summit of 
which there will issue at every part an infinite variety of fireworks. 
Instead of booths in the side alleys of the Champs Elysées, the whole 
of the line, as far as the Rond Point, will be filled with shops of dif- 
ferent forms and designs, painted and ornamented with great taste. 
An immense frame-work, representing three porticoes, in the style of 
the middle ages, will be erected on the Place de Gréve, about ten 
feet from the front of the Hotel de Ville; and at night will be all at 
once illuminated by thousands of small gas flames, in straight and 
spiral lines and girandoles, and exhibiting three statues in honour of 
the three days. Thousands of workmen are now occupied on these 
preparations 

Arrivals, tonnage, and settlers in Canada, for the years ending: 

May 29, 1834 309 vessels 87,693 tons 9025 settlers 

1835 246 78,932 1489 
Difference 60 8761 7536 

Miserizs of a Bacnetor’s Lire.—Poor fellow! he returns to his 
lodging ; there may be every thing he can desire, in the shape of mere 
external comforts, provided for him by the official zeal of his house- 
keeper ; but still the room has an air of chilling vacancy; the very 
atmosphere of the apartment has a dim, uninhabited appearance---the 
chairs, set round with ote neatness, look reproachfully useless 
and unoccupied, and the tables and other furniture shine with imper- 
tinent and futile brightness. All is dreary and repelling. No gentle 
face welcomes his arrival; no loving hand meets Pie: no kind looks 
answer the listless gaze he throws round the apartment as he enters. 
He sits to a book—alone ; there is no one by his side, to enjoy with 
him the favourite passage, the apt remark, the just criticism ; no eyes 
in which to read his own feelings; his own tastes are unappreciated 
and unreflected ; he has no resource but himself, no one to look up to 
but himself; all his enjoyment, all his happiness, must emanate from 
himself, He flings down the volume in despair ; buries his face in 
his hands, and sighs aloud---O ! me miserum ! 
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